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PREFACE. 



Two great obstacles beset the pnpil in his first attempts at compositUm. 
The first is the difficulty of obtaining ideas, (or learning to think;) the 
second is that of expressing them properly when obtained. In this vol- 
ume, the author has endeavored to afford some assistance to the pupil in 
orerooming both these difficulties. It is not unfrequently the case that 
the scholar is discouraged in the very onset, and the teacher, from the 
want of a regular and progressive system, finds his labors unsuccessful, 
and his requisitions met with reluctance, if not with opposition. The 
simplicity of the plan here proposed, requires no labored explanation. 
The first exercise or lesson, consists in giving the pupil a word, or a num- 
ber of words, and instead of asking for a definition of them, requiring 
him to use them in a sentence or idea of his own,* From this simple ex- 
ercise he is led onward through a series of Lessons in easy and regular 
progression, from the simplest principles to the most difficult practice. 
' After the principle of each lesson is stated, (and, when necessary, ex- 
plained,) a ** Model ** is presented, which is designed to show the pupil- 
how the exercise is to be performed. The Examplbs fob Fraoticb 
furnish him with the materials with which he is expected to perform his 
exercise. The teacher will find no difficulty in supplying the deficiency, 
if the Examples are not sufficiently numerous in some cases, or in omit- 
ting what may be superfluous in others. If, on tl^e first inspection, any 
of the .Lessons appear too difficult, the author respectfully requests the 
tests of trial and experience before they are condemned.- They have 
been performed, and the MbdeU of some of those apparently the most 
difiScult, were written by pupils in the school of which he has the charge. 

* The pnpQ may be pennitted to write dmply or fiuniliarlj at first ; but the teacher 
should in all eases require that the sentence be the unassisted production of the pupU 
himmlf. Although a decided preference is expressed for a toritten exercise, yet sev- 
eral of the early lessons may be read from the book, at the discretion of the teacher. 
For some suggestions on the mechanical execution of mritten exercises, and the mode 
«r eoixecting them, Uie teacher is referred to the close of the tdume. 



4 PKEFAOB. 

The author is encomaged to belieye that the plan will be favorably re- 
ceiyed, if it leads the pupil to thinks or remoyes taij of the difficulties 
which lie in the way of those, who are just turning their attention to 
Composition. Justice requires the acknowledgement that some hints 
haye been deriyed, and some extracts haye been taken, from Walker's 
Teacher's Assistant, Booth's Principles of English Composition, and 
Jardine's Outlines of a Philosophical Education; but the plan, and the 
general features of the work, are belieyed to be new. 
' The book is designed as the Sequel to a Grammar which wiU shortly 
be published, on a plan, in some respects, different from any now in use 
It therefore presupposes some acquaintance with syntax; although the 
practical exercises under most of the Lessons, can be performed with tol 
erable facility by those who haye but a slender knowledge of any part of 
Qnunmar. 

BosTOir^ June, 1832. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIFTY-SIXTH EDITION. 

SnrcB the first publication of this work, in June, 1832, it has been ste- 
reotyped, and has passed through fifty-fiye editions. The author has had 
*'no pecuniary interest " in the work since it was first stereotyped, in 1833, 
but he cannot say that he has " no further solidtude." Ayailing himself 
of the opportunity afforded on the re-casting of the plates for a new edi- 
tion, he has yoluntarUy and gratuitously devoted himself to the improye- 
ment of the work, whidi he now hopes will be found more worthy of the 
unexpected favor with which it has been received. 

Boston, October, 1846. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It has been stated in the Preface, that this book is designed to afford 
eistance to the pnpil in oyercomin^ the two great obstacles which beset 
him in his first attempts at composition, — namely, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing ideas, and that of expressing them properly when obtained. Of these 
two difficnlties, the former is the more embarrassing ; and it is now pro- 
posed to show the manner in which the following tessons are calculated 
to smooth the path of the learner, and remove the obstacles in his pro- 
gress. Eyery one who has the slightest acc^naintance with the philosophy 
of the human mind, is aware that by the pnnciple of association, callea by 
some writers ths law of Suggestiofi^ eyery woitl or idea presented to the 
mind, becomes immediately connected with some other word or idea. 
These words or ideas are connected with others, and thus form what is 
called, in common lanenaffe, a train of thought, it is upon' this principle, 
that those lessons in mis Dook, which are expressly designed to lead the 
pupil to thdnkf and thus to furnish him with iaeas, are founded. Thus, if 
a child were asked to write a sentence, without assistance deriyed from 
this source, he would naturally be at a loss what to say. But if he were 
requested to write or repeat a sentence containing some particular word, 
the word itself, by this iaw of Suggestion, will suggest an idea, or rather a 
string of ideas ; and his only difficulty will then be in selecting from the 
number. I will illustrate my meaning by an example : Suppose, for in- 
stance, that I haye a class around me, with their slates in their hands, and 
I request them to write a sentence (original of course) which shall contain 
the word industrious. With little hesitation, some would answer, " The 
bee is industrious." — ** Industrious children accomplish much," &c. Here 
the word suggests the idea ; and from the idea thus obtained, by the same 
law of association or suggestion others will arise ; and the skilful teacher, 
in a short time, may draw from his attentive listeners an exercise, at the 
length of which both he and tlfty will be surprised. After this first step 
has been taken, it may with advantage be followed by a similar one in 
which phrases are to be incorp<N:ated into sentences. The ]^hrases will sug- 
gest the ideas as before, and as these ideas will necessarily be complex, 
another advance will be made in the progress of thought, the interested 
listener will begm to perceive that there is not so much inherent difficultfy 
in the subject of composition as he at first supposed, and the progress he 
has made with so little exertion, will stimulate him with a fondness for the 
exercise which he at first so much dreaded. The lessons in this book 
which are founded on this principle of association, or law of Suggestion, 
are the 1st, 2d, 3<L 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 24th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 32d, 37th. 
38th, 40th, 41st, 43d^ 44th, 45th, 46th, and 47th. Other lessons are founded 
on a difierent apphcation of the same law ; by which, instead of words 
suggesting the ideas, the ideas are made to suggest the words. Such are 
the 15th. 16th, 17th, 20th. 21st, 24th, 25th, 31st, 32d, 33d, 34th, 35th. Les- 
sons nth, 12th, 13th, 18th, 19th, ana 26th, are exercises founded on special 
rules which require no further explanation. Lesson 9th consists solely of 
grammatical exercises, which are deemed important to familiarize the pu- 
pils with the details of the science of grammar. Lessons 10th, 22d, 2!3d« 
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are designed to exercise fhe taste and Judgment rather than the inventive 
powers of the pnpil. The 42d lesson embraces the sabjecto of Clearness, 
Unity, Strength, and Harmony, with the rules relating to them. The 
rules in this lesson must be thoroughly conunitted to memory. 

If there be any part of the volume which is particularly new or valua- 
ble, it is that which relates to figurative language, — that mode of express- 
ion which lends to poetry all its charms, and to wit half of its attraction. By 
the aid of the same principle of association or suggestion, the pupil is 
taught, in lessons 31st to 4l8t, to chanee plain into figurative, and figurative 
into' plain language, and is thus introonced to the eraces and elegances of 
diction. As the method'here employed is new, ana so far as I Imow,. whol- 
ly original, I will illustrate it by an example. 

I bekin oy teaching the pupu the nature of figurative language, present- 
ing to him the same thought, clothed both in plain and figurative dress. 




they grow warm, and ascend m vapor till they reach the upper air." I 
then array it in its divested ornaments, and present it again to the admir- 
ing listener, who at first scarcely recognizes the same idea in that beautiM 
expression of Perdval, 

** Thou lookfltt on the ivrntas, aad tbqr glow 
** And tska tham idngs, and spring atoft in air, 
«AndeliaaigBtook>ads,'* &e. * 

Other examples of a similar nature are readily found. Thus we say in 
plain language, *' The gnsB grows in the meadows in the spring, and sum- 
mer soon succeeds.** I'his Idea, so tamely expressed, becomes a spirited 
and lively sentiment in figurative dress. ** In the spring of the year, the 
meadows clothe themselves in their beautiful green robM to welcome the 
approach of summer. 

After the pupil^ by such explanations, has become familiar with the difiisiv 
ence between plam and figurative expressions, he is required to change plain 
language into figurative. To enable him to do this, a hint is given him in 
the folfowing form. Suppose, for instance^ that I wish him to express the 
following sentence in a ngure : ** He sunk m the water.** [ See Lesson dOd,} 
And to aid his imagination, I suggest the word swallow. It immediately 
occurs to him that the expression, ** The waters swallowed him,** conveys 
the same idea. Again, in the sentence, ^ The number of those who are 
alive, is very small compared with those who have died,** — the suggestion 
of the words tread^ JumafuL, and sbtmber^ inomediately suggests a figurative 
expression like that beautiful one of Bryant, 

*< AU that ti«ad 
** The globe aie but a handftd to the tribes 
** That slumber in its bosom.'* 

The facility with which the pupil, after a little practice, with the aid of 
models and snggestions like thesej will convert plain into fi^^urative lan- 
gua^, and thus hj degrees acquire the elegances of style, is really sur- 
prising. No exercise, perhaps, has a more powerful effect, in cultivating 
the imagination, than this ; and if that were its only effect, it would cer- 
tainly be worth the trial. 

It IS thus, by the aid of the principle of association or suggestion, that 
these lessons are designed to aid the pupil *4n acquiring ideas,** and *' ex- 
pressing them properlv when obtained.*' That the plan is both practical 
and practicable, the book itself affords sufficient proof; for many of the 
models, examples, and exercises under the different lessons, were written 
and prepared by the pupils of one of the Grammar Schools of this citv, 
with no other assiststice than explanatiohs, given by the author, similar to 
those which have just been described. 



PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES. 



LESSON !• 

N. B. — SoMB of the early lesaons in the book xnaj be read aloiid,tt 
written, at &e discretion of the teacher. 

The pupil, for his first exercise in composition, may join an 
adjective, or word repruerUing the kind, number, or quaUty 
of the object, to each of the following words, according to tbe 
following 

MODEL. 
Hopse, horse, boy, girl, prospect, coiintenaDoe, justice. 

With the adjedwe. 

A high honse, a spirited horse, an honest boy, a livdy girl, a beautifii 
prospect, SL pleasing countenance, even-handed Justice. 

EXA9iPLES FOB PRACTICE. 



Man, 


Woman, 


Child, 


Father, 


Mother, 


Son, 


Daughter, 


Brother, 


Sister, 


Apples, 


Fears, 


Fruit, 


Flowers, 


Gsu^en, 


Orchard, 


Tree, 


Earn, 


Yard, 


Bird, 


Beast, 


Horse, 


Cow, 


Sheep, 


Dog, 


Cat, 


Squirrel, 


Kitten, 


Mouse, 


]Viinister, 


Servant, 


Miracle, 


FroUc, 


FoUy, 


Flame, 


Fire, 


Sleep, 


Heat, 


Cold, 


Height, 


DepUi. 




LESSON II. 


- 



The pupil will join an adverb, or word signifying manner, 
to the verbs or adjectives in the following sentences, accord- 
ing to the-foUowing 
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MODEL. 

He 18 a discreet man, and expresses his sentiments 

He is a very discreet man, and expresses liis sentiments very proper^, 

EXAMPLU8 FOB PBACTICE. 

He acts — . She speaks . Charles conducted 

How he acts I How he spoke I 

How John writes ! How Mary draws I 

The flower smells . Charles dances yerj — — ^ 

William walks very . The stream flows b 

JThe tall tree waves to the wind. 

The lion roars • The young lambs frolic 

The liver runs • The birds sing w 

She is beautifuL He is ^-^ wastefuL 

It IB true. Learning is valuable. 

The wound was painfuL 

The top of the pillar contained eight persona very 



LESSON III. 

The pupil may complete the following sentences, by intro- 
ducing a verby wluch wiU m^e complete sense, as in the fol- 
lowing 

MODEL. 

Vice — — miserr. 

Happiness m yirtne. 

Boys in the streets. 

Seni6ifC68 oonpUtnL 
Vice j^Toduets misery. 
Happmess cqntists in Tirtae. 
Boys pUuf in the streets. ^^ 

EXAMPLES FOB PBACTICE. 

The clock the hours. The birds in the shade. 

The dog at the thief. The cat for the mouse. 

Virtue happiness. Industry reward. 

The diligent will prizes. Sickness the body. 

- The boy foolishly his money. The sun . 

His offence punishment. He was presidentr^.^^ 

A contented man — — the great portion of life. 
With his own hands he had his grounds. 



ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 11 

Water ^ in the siin. The phyfiidan — «- the sick man* 

He had j ^ and his scanty hairest. 

Geography ^— the countries in the world. 



LESSON IV- 

The following sentences want the suhfect or nomtnaiive 
case. The pupil may complete them, according to the fol* 
lowing 

MODEL. 

had entered the Tillage, plundered the honaea, and 

killed the inhabitants. 

^ Sentence compltted. 

A band ofnhben had entered the Tillage, plundered the honaes, and 
killed the inhabitants. 

EXAMPLES FOR PBACTICE. 

is a sweet liquid collected hy bees from flowers. 

is the production of a kind of caterpillar, called a 

silk-worm. 

^ — =~^Te milk, from which is produced cream, butter, and 
cheese. 

a^e used to draw heavy loads. 

wait for no man. produces misery. 

should suffer punishment. 

assemble in the shade. is made of cream. 

are made of iron. grow in the wood. 

cause a deep shadow. is one who makes doth* 

■ is the parent of misery. 

are the productions of warm climates. 

contain pages, leaves, and letters. 

are the fruit of the oak. 



LESSON V. 

The following sentences want the objective case, or the 
object of the active verb. The pupil may supply them, ac- 
cording to the following 
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MODEL. 



The boy told w 

The girl recited = w 

The master reproved , and oommended 



The boy told a falsehood. 

The girl recitidr^^^esKmioea. 

The master reproved the hoy^ and commended the gifL 

EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

Learning improves » Food strengthens 

Cold congeals ^ Heat melts 



Crimes deserve b Honestj merits . 

Bees produce and * Labor increases 



LESSON VI. 

On the Vie of Wards. 

Write a sentence contmning one or more of the following 
words: namely, contains^ indtutrious, well, idle, neglect^ re- 
wardf repravcy recognizedy eurprised, destitute^ excel. 

MODEL. 

The school-room containa many pupils. 

Some are wdustrious^ and get their lessons wdL 

Others are idle, and neglect their studies. 

The teacher will reward the good, and rtprcve the negligent 

I recognized my father in the procession. 

I was surprised by the retom of my long lost brother. 

A poor man is (Ustitute of many comforts. 

She excds all her classmates. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

TTtepttpil will recollect that his eooercises taiU be more meritonouSf if he am 
employ several of the words in the same sentence. 

Patent, 

Posterity, 

Regret, ^ 

Refresh, 

Secret, 

Secede, 



Present, 


Lifirmities, 


Exemplary, 
Beaut^ul, 


Obtain, 
Podsess, 


Tall, 

Straight, 

Erect, 


Prospect, 

Unforeseen, 

Poisonous, 
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Wdl, 

Quickly, 

Inadvertentljy 

Exalted, 

Abandoned, 

Animation, 

Enterprising^ 

Befused, 

Admission, 

Inspect, 

Sagacity, 

Fruitless, 

Solicitation, 

Disregarded, 

Congratulate, 

Acquire, 

DeUghtful, 

Sentiment, 

Necessarilj, 

Comprehensive, 

ContAin, 

Expect, 

Fatal, 



Baneful, 


Surpass, 


Influence, 


Surmount, 


Indulgence, 


Protest, 


Forbear, 


Surly, 


Gentle, 


Suppress, 


Docile, 


Withdraw, 


Equally, 


Fearlessly, 


Clemency, 


Atrocious, 


Prompt, 


Invasion, 


Anticipate, 


Fertility, 


Alienated, 


Inundate, 


Stimulated, 


Preserve, 


Promiscuous, 


Commiseration, 


Heterogeneous, 


Uncouth, 


Mingle, 


Invincible, 


Entire, 


Repugnance, 


Complete, 


Verdure, 


Astonished, 


Fleeting, 


Homage, 


Discover, 


Panegyric, 


Anticipate, 


Paltry, 


Commendable, 


Palpitate, 


Reprehensible. 



LESSON VII. 

Use of Words in Phnues. 

Wbitb a sentence containing one of the foVLomng phrasei : 
namely, at lengthy in the best manner^ in succession. 

MODEL. 

I have at length finished six lessons in oompodtioiL 
I tried to pmonn them m Ihe best manner. 
1 did not nse all the words m succession. 



EXAMPLES FOB PBACTIGE. 

In the most exemplary manner. The atrocious wickedness. 
Great advantage may be derived. L^vasion of our rights. 
Patience and perseverance. Was inundated. 
The importance of. Are of no grea^. oonsequence. 
Fay particular attention to. Be venf anxious. 
2 
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The acquisition of knowledge. The value of education. 

Can be useful to few persons onlj. Naturally tend. 

The beneficial influence. The most important. 

A good character. The duties of children at school are. 

By some thoughtless action or expression. 

Has not the slightest foundation. 

In order to preserve our health it is necessary. 

We should always speak. 

Can neither be respected nor esteemed. 

Deserves our commiseration. It is the duty of children. 

If we wish to excel. Is a description of the earth. 

Teaches us to speak properly, and write correctly. 

Are the productions of warm climates. 

Are fleeting and changeable. Are ridiculous in the extreme. 

There is a great difference between. 

Invincible repugnance. He found himself surrounded. 

I would surely. I would rather. 

As far as the eye could reach. Overgrown with verdure. 

Evinces remarkable sagacity. Commendable diligence. 

Is undoubtedly true. Undervalue the advantages. 

Duly appreciate. Feel an anxious solicitude. 

We anticipate with pleasure. The effects of intem^jeranoe. 

Can easily discover. Shall readily find. 

Can easily discern. Confine our attention. 

Is seldom unrewarded. Is inexcusable. 



LESSON VIII. 

Use of Words, continued. 

Supply the words that are omitted in the following sen- 
tences, and make sense of the sentences. 

MODEL. 

1. His father was to — his request 

2. The boys applied themselres to their lessons with ■ ^ 
8. No one should he enjoys. 

4. Parents — ^— ^-^ for the welfare of their children. 

5. A faithful discharge of duty . 

Si^pplying the words omitted, the sentences may be read, 

1. His father was induced to grant^ia request 

Or, IBs father was obliged (or compdled) to deny his request 
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% The boys affiled themBelres to their lesions with eommauUbU dSi^ 
gmce. 

3. No one should wndervabte the advantages he enjoys. * 

4. Parents f^ an anxioas solicitude for the welfare of their children. 

5. A faithful discharge of duty is sddom unrewarded 

N. B. — The pupil is given to understand thatin^ other words which 
would make good sense may be used. 

EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

1. We seldom forget the which are by oar 

friends. 

2. Manl^ind cannot without ^ 

3. Be kind and to your companions not 

nor . 



4. If you conduct yourself in a and manner, 

you will procure the and the of all who know you. 

5. When you have a difficult — to perform > you 

must not say you cannot it ; but exert all your ^ 

and use your best ; for what man has done can again be 

— by man. 

6. By carefully observipg the proper discharge of your 
duties you will gain the of your superiors ; the — — 

and of your equals ; and the and of 



all who are your inferiors. All that know you, will 
and you. Your example will be as a pat- 
tern of and behavior. You will be and 

in every period, station, and circumstance in your life ; and 
your name will be when you are in your grave. 

7. Nothing can for the want of modesty ; without it 

beauty is and wit . 

8. Ignorance and are the only things of which we 

need be ashamed. Avoid these, and you may what 

company you wilL 

9. If you to obtain the — — of others, you 

must not their interests or their failings. 

Your own happiness cannot be augmented by the faults 

of others, neidier can your be promoted by their 

10. Virtue and — — will secure all the of this 

life. Religion will us under the* — ^— of the 

world, and us for that which is . 
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11. Geography teaches us ^ ; it describes the 

; and, in its connexion with astronomy, explaiDS 



the difference of in the yarious parts of the world. 

12. It was a delightful — — - — in the month of » 

The sun rising above the , had gilded the tops of the 

• The birds fearing the he^t had in the , 

The cattle, having ■ their thirst in the > were 

browsing on the , and the peasant had his labors in 

the field. All things seemed to of a lovely day. But 

suddenly the began to f the began to 

look dark, the darted through the sky, the rolled, 

and a noise, as if all the artillery of heaven was discharged 
at once, spread and on all around. 

13. Our eyes are dazzled by the of light. 

14. Children are and . When they are older 

they become ; but when they hftve arrived at the 

state of manhood they lay aside the of youth, and 

apply themselves to the which belong to their ■ 

in life. 

15. The only real and solid enjoyment of life is derived 

from . The only thing which we have real cause to 

dread is -. 

16. A school room is a place where children assemble to 
and * The duties of the teacher are to 



and his pupils ; and the pupils themselves should be 

— and , in order that they may be benefitted by 

his instructions. They should not y nor , nor j 

but listen to what is told them ; and try to show by 

their and that they know how to estimate the 

privileges which they *r, in being allowed ^ 

schooL *" 



LESSON IX. 

Gramnuitieal JSxercises, 

N. B. — This lesson may be omitted by those who have bat a slender 
knowledge of grammatical principles. 

Write a sentence containing a nominative case and a verb. 
As, 

The horse nms. ' 
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Write a sentence containing a nominatiYe, a yerb, and an 
objective case. As, 
Charles struck John. 

Write a sentence containing a noun, an adjective, a verb, 
, and its object. As, 

Naoghty boys deserve punishment 

Write a sentence containing a noon, a rerb, and a pro- 
noun. As, 
John loyes yoo. 

Write a sentence containing two nouns connected by a con- 
junction with an adjective. 

. N. B. — The pnpil will observe that eoery sentence aitu^ contain a nom- 
inative case tfnd a verb.. 

As, Charles and John were studious. 
Charles or John was studious. 

N.B. — It will here be noticed, that when it is said, that "Charles 
and John were studious," it implies that two persons were studious, and, 
for this reason," the verb must be plural. But when it is said, that 
** Charles or John was studious," it implies that only one of the two is so, 
and therefore, the verb must be in the sin^ar ; for the verb must always 
agree in number with the number of persons or things which form tne 
subject of the verb, whether that subject be expressed by one word, or 
more than one word. 

Write a sentence containing a verb in the infinitive mood. 
As, 
He endeavored toptrfirm the exercise weU. 

Write a sentence containing a collective noun, conveying 
unity of idea, and a pronoun and a verb agreeing with it. As, 
The fleet was seen sailing on its course. 

Write a sentence containing a collective noun, conveying 
plurality of idea, with a verb agreeing with it. As, 

The fleet have all arrived in safety. 

N. B. — It will be observed, in this example of a collective noun, that 
in the former the fleet is spoken of as one whole, viewed as a single 
object, and therefore, that it conveys unity of idea ; but that in the latter, 
although the collective noun conveys the idea of one whole, yet the differ- 
ent parts of that whole are viewed separately, and therefore, the collective 
' noun conveys plurality of idea. 

Write a sentence containing a collective noun, a numeral 
adjective, and two verbs connected by the conjunction ^ or. * 
As, 

2* 
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The coancn, after ttoo or three meetingB, were disposed to censare him, 
or to dismiss lum from his office. 

Write a sentence containing a nominative absolute, with a 
participle. As, 
The tide and the wMfaiooring^ the ship came directly to the whaifl 

N. B. — Bj some grammarians, the nominaiive case abtolute is called the 
nominative imependenL 

Write a sentence containing a phrase, or an infinitive mood 
used as the subject of a verb. As, 

To be wiae, in the sight of ouar Creaior^ requires the diligent stady of his 
word. 

Write a sentence containing an infinitive mood, without its 
attendant preposition. As, 

He dares not axt contrary to his instmctions. 

K. B. — The infinitiye mood is used without the sign to after the rerhs 
lid^ darey need^ see, hear,/eel, make, and a few others. 

Write a sentence containing a participle and a preposition, 
with an active verb and its object. As, 
Charles, going in haste, forgot his message. 

Write a sentence containing the possessive pase of a noun 
or a pronoun. As, 

Charles took his father's umbrella* 

Write a sentence containing a relative pronoun as the nom- 
inative to a verb. As, 
The man who lives prudently may grow rich. 

Write a sentence containing a relative pronoun, in th^ob- 
jective case, governed by an active verb. As, 
The Hfe which a good man leads is happy. 

Write a sentence containing an adjective used as a noun. 
As, 

The rich should respect the poor. 

Write a sentence containing a verb in the imperative mood. 
Ab, 
Bespect thou the good. 

Write a sentence containing both an active and a passive 
verb. As, 

John leads a virtuous life, and he is respected by all who know him. 
I 
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Write several sentences ocmtaining one or more of each of 
the following particulars : — 
A verb in the potential mood. 
A verb in the subjmictive mood. 

K. B. — No sentence can be constractcd with a rerb in the snbjanctiTe 
mood alone. There mnst always be another Terb in the sentence, with 
another nominatlTe case. 

An irregular verb in the second future tense of the indica- 
tive mood active. 

The same in the passive form. 

A compound relative pronouns 

An interrogative pronoun. 

The same word constituting different parts of speech. 

Two or more nouns connected bj the conjunction ^ amdi^ 
with their verb and a pronoun. 

Two or more nouns connected bj the conjunction *^€t^ 
with a verb and a pronoun. 

A participial noun. 

Nouns in apposition. 

The nominative after a passive or an intransitive verb. 

An ellipsis of the different parts of speech. 



LESSON X. 

Variety of Arrangement. 

Sentences consisting of parts and members, and some- 
t^^^very simple sentences, can be variously arranged, the 
^I^K'emaining unaltered. The fallowing sentences are to be 
written (or read) in as great a variety of arrangement as the 
pupil can invent. He may afterwards take the same words^ 
and express different ideas with them. 

MODEL. 

On the fifth day of the month, which I always keep holy, I ascended 
the high hills of Bagdad, in order to pass the rest of the' day in medita- 
tion and prayer. 

Same sentence, with the members differently caranged. 

On the fifth day of the month, which I always keep holy, in order to 
pass the rest of the day in meditation and prayer, I ascended the high 
Dills of Baisdad. 
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Same again varied. 

I ascended the high hills of Bagdad, in order to pass the rest of llie 
day in meditation and prayer, on the fifth day of the months which I 
always keep holy. 

Again. 

In order to pass the rest of the day in meditation and prayer, I as- 
cended the high hills of Bagdad, on the fifth day of the month, which I 
always keep holy. 

Again, 

In order to pass the rest of the day in meditation and prayer, on the 
fifth day of the month, which I always keep holy, I ascendea the high 
hills of Bagdad. 

Again. 

I ascended the hieh hills of Bagdad, on the fifth day of the month, 
which I always keep noly, in order to pass the rest of the day in medita- 
tion and prayer. 

N. B. — It is recommended to teachers to require the pupil to tell 
which arrangement of the sentence he thinks the heat 

EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

1. John was buried here. 

This simple sentence may he read in twenty-fonr different ways, six 
of which will be questions. 

2. The farmer, Peter, ardently loves the beautiful shep- 
herdess, Mary. 

3. The highwaymen, by force, (or forcibly,) took a watch 
from a gentleman's servant on the turnpike-road. 

4. Such unusual moderation in the exercise of supreme 
power, such singular Imd unheard of clemency, and such 
remarkable mildness, cannot possibly be passed over " 
(or, I cannot possibly pass over) in silence. 

N. B. — The longest members of a sentence ought generaUg 
placed last 

5. Some gentle spirit glides with glassy foot over yon me- 
lodious wave, still pervades the spot, keeps silence in the cave, 
or sighs in the gale ; although thou, the Huses' seat, art now 
their grave, and Apollo no more delights to dwell in his favor- 
ite grotto. 

6. I survey thee, O Parnassus, neither with the phrenzy of 
a dreamer, nor the ravings of a madman ; but as thou appear- 
est, in the wild pomp of thy mountain majesty. 

7. Who with rosy light filled thy countenance, sank thy 
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soilless pillars in the earth, and made thee the father of per- 
petual streams. 

8. Bleached linen, the pride of the matron, the toil of 
many a winter night, the housewife's stores, whiter than 
snow, are laid up with fragrant herbs. 

9. Soflened bj prosperity, the rich pity the poor; disci- 
plined into order, the poor respect the rich. 

10. When April and May reign in sweet vicissitude, I, like 
Horace, perceive my whole system excited *by the potent 
stimulus of sunshine, and give care to the winds. 

11. Early one summer morning, before the family was 
stirring, an old dock, that, without giving its owner any cause 
of complaint, had stood for fifty years in a farmer's kitchen, 
suddenly stopped. 

12. Thy skies are as blue, thy groves are as sweet, thy 
fields are as verdant, thine olive is as ripe, thy crags are as 
wild, as they were in those early days when Minerva herself 
graced the scene. 

13. A horseman, with an oath, rudely demanding 'a dram 
for his trouble, came galloping to the door, while they were 
at their silent meal, and, with a loud voice, called out that 

, with a letter he had been sent express to Gilbert Ainslie. 

14. By violent persecution, compelled to quit his native 
land. Rabbi Akiba wandered over barren wastes and dreary 
deserts. At last, he came fatigued and almost exhausted, 
near a village. 

15. As the threatening clouds obscured the moon, and the 
post-boy dr»ve furiously through the road, suddenly I heard a 
lamentable sound. 

1^6. It appears that during the night a band of robbers had 
entered the village, plundered the houses, and killed the in- 
habitants. 

17. From the result of my own personal observation, I am 
fully convinced that there has fosimerly been a population 
much more numerous than exists here at present. 

18. Leaving it entirely to the imagination to descend fur- 
ther into the depths of time beyond, we can trace these re- 
mains of Indian workmanship back six hundred years, &om 
the ages of the trees on them, and from other data. 
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19. In inverted order, as well as that in which ihej are ar- 
ranged, the various kinds of exercises should be practised, 
from the highest to the lowest, to effect the purpose for which 
thej were designed. 

20. To vindicate the religion of their God, to defend the 
justice of their country, to save us from ruin, I call on this 
most learned, this right reverend bench. To maintain your 
own dignity, and to reverence that of your ancestors, I call 
upon the honor of your lordships. I cidl upon the humanity 
and the spirit of my country, to vindicate the national char- 
acter. 

21. Contented and thank6il, after having visited London, 
we returned to our retired and peaceful habitations. 

22. When the Romans were pressed with a foreign enemy, 
the woQien voluntarily contributed aU their rings and jewels, 
to assist the government. 

23. He had ploughed, sowed, and reaped his oflen scanty 
harvest with his own hands, assisted by three sons, who, even 
in boyhood, were happy to work with their father in the 
fields. 

24. The little bleak farm, sad and affecting in its lone and 
extreme simplicity, smiled like the paradise of poverty, when 
the lark, lured thither by some green barley-field, rose ringing 
over the solitude ; and among the rushes and heath, the little 
brown moorland birds were singing their short songs. 



LESSON XI. 

Variety of Expression. 

A YERT common error of pupils just commencing compo- 
sition, is the frequent and unnecessary use of the conjunction 
and. The following examples wiU show, that the use of the 
present or perfect participle will correct this fault. 

MODEL, vnth the Present Participle. 

He descended from his throne, and ascended the scaffold, and said, 
** Live, incomparable pair.** 

Bdier thus : Descending from his throne, and ascending the scaffold, 
he said, ^ Live, incomparable pait." 

Or thus : He descended from his tfaione, and ascending the scaffold, 
said, ** live, incomparable pair.** 
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Orthm: "Re descended from his throne, and ascended the scaffold, 
saying, "■ liye, incomparable pair." 

MODEL, with the Perfect Participle. 

She was depriyed of all but her innocence, and lived in a retired cot- 
tage with her widowed mother, and was concealed more by her modesty 
. than by solitude. 

Better thus: Deprived of all bat her innocence^ and concealed more bj 
her modesty than by solitude, she lived with her widowed mother in a 
retired cottage. 

Or thus : Deprived of all bat her innocence, and living in a retired cot- 
tage with her widowed mother, she was concealed more by her modesty 
chin by solitude. 

EXAMPLES FOB PBACTICE. 

1. The beauties of oature are before us, and invite us to 
contemplate the power, the wisdom, and the^ benevolence of 
that great and good Being at whose word thej sprang up, and 
presented themselves as proper objects of our admiration and 
our gratitude. 

2. The elephant took the child up with his trunk, and 
placed it upon his back, and would never afterward obej any 
other master. 

3. Egypt is a fertile country, and is watered by the river 
Nile, and is annually inundated by that river, and it receives 
the fertilizing mud which is brought by the stream in its 
course, and derives a richness fix>m the deposit which com- 
mon culture could not bestow. 

4. He was called to the exercise of the supreme power at 
a very early age, and evinced a great knowledge of govern- 
ment and laws, and was regarded by mankind with a respect 
which is seldom bestowed on one so young. 

5. Geography teaches the various divisions made by man 
or nature on the earth, and the productions of every climate ; 
and is a very useful study to the merchant and the politician^ . 
and shows the former where commerce is most advantage- 
ously pursued, and the latter the natural obstacles to the pro- 
gress of ambition. 

6. I have frequently paused in the wilderness, and contem-i 
plated the traces of a whirlwind, and wondered at the mighty 
force of that invisible power, which roots up the stupendous 
oak -and lofty pine, and spreads ruin and desolation over the 
&1t face of nature. 



/ 
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7. The celestial vault, the verdure of the earth, and the 
clear silvery light which danced on the surface of the stream, 
delighted mj eyes, and restored joy to my heart, and gave 
animation to my spirits, and conveyed pleasures to my mind, 
which exceed the powers of expression. 

8. He raised his eyes, and turned to the prince, and said, 
" Your highness will remember the fidelity with which my 
father has served you, and I suppose that you will pardon my 
presumption in thus appearing uninvited at your court, and I 
humbly crave permission to supplicate that protection which 
is so easy for you to afford, and so necessary to me that it 
should be bestowed, 'fhe enemies of our family are power- 
ful, and are of noble blood, and are allied by peculiar ties to 
your highness, and may therefore be supposed to have higher 
claims to your favor. But I know that generosity to be a 
characteristic of your highness, which will disregard the sug- 
gestions of interest, and defeat the nefarious plans of artM 
dependents, and afford succor to the persecuted peasant, 
rather than countenance injustice and oppression. 

9. I fixed my eyes on different objects, and I soon per- 
ceived that I had the power of losing and recovering them, 
and that I could at pleasure destroy and renew this beautiful 
part of my existence. This new and delightful sensation ag- 
itated my frame, and gave a fresh addition to my self-love, 
and caused me to rejoice in the pleasures of existence, and 
filled my heart with gratitude to my beneficent Creator. 

10. She was dressed in her gayest apparel, and wore her 
most costly jewels, and presented a spectacle of living bril- 
liance which scarcely the sun himself could rival. 

11. The dry leaves rustled on the ground, and the chilling 
winds whistled by me, and gave me a foretaste of the gloomy 
desolation of winter. 

12. He took them into the garden one fine summer morn- 
ing, and showed them two young apple-trees, and said. My 
children, I give you these trees. They will thrive by your 
care, and decline by your negligence, and reward you by their 
fruit in proportion to the labor you bestow upon them. Ed- 
ward, the youngest son, attended to the admonitions of his 
father, and rose early every day to clear the tree from in- 
sects that would hurt it, and propped up the stem to prevent 
its taking a wrong bent, and had the satisfaction, in a short 
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time, of seeiDg his tree almost bent to the ground with the 
weight of the rich and racy fruit. But Moses preferred to 
while away his time, and went out to box wiUi idle boys, 
while Edward was laboring in the orchard, and soon found 
his tree destroyed by his neglect. 

13. Columbus perceived that it would be of no avail to 
have recourse to any of his former expedients, and found it 
impossible to re-kindle any zeal for the success of the expedi- 
tion, and endeavored to soothe passions which he could no 
longer command, and gave way to a torrent too impetuous to 
be cheeked. 

14. They erected a crucifix, and prostrated themselves be- 
fore it, and gave thanks to God for conducting their voyage 
to such a happy issue. 

15. He knows that life has many trials, and believes that 
Grod has appointed this world as the preparative for another, 
and regards not with feelings of envy or jefdonsy, the more 
prosperous condition of others. 



LESSON XII. 

Variety of Expresd<m, continued. 

The active or objective verb may be changed into the 
passive ; and the passive verb may be changed into the active 
or objective, the sense remaining unaltered. 

MODEL, hy the Active or Objective Verb. 
All mankind mnst taste the bitter cup which destiny has mixed. 

By the Passive. 

The bitter cap which destiny has mixed, Cor which has been mixed bj 
destinyj must be tasted by all mankind. 

EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

1. The project was received with great applause by all the 
company. 

2. Mdlst of the trades, professions, and ways • of living 
among mankind, take their origin either from the love of 
pleasure, or the fear of want 

8 
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3. Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our man- 
ners. 

4. The places of those who refused to come, were soon 
filled with a multitude of delighted guests. 

5. In visiting Alexandria, what most engages the attention 
of travellers, is the pillar of Pompej, as it is called, situated 
at a quarter of a league from the southern gate. 

6. We receive such repeated intimations of decay in the 
world through which we are passing; decline, and change, 
and loss follow decline, and change, and loss, in such rapid 
succession, that we can almost calch the sound of universal 
wasting, and hear the sound of desolation going on around us. 

7. The rectitude of Dryden's mind was sufficiently shown, 
by the dismission of his poetical prejudices, and the rejection 
of unnatural thoughts and rugged numbers. "^ 

8. The youth who had found the cavern, and had kept the 
secret to himself, loved this damsel. He told her the danger 
in time, and persuaded her to trust he)rself to him. 

9. When the subject is such that the very mention of it 
naturally awakens some passionate emotion, or when the un- 
expected presence of some person or object in a popular 
assembly inflames the speaker, either of these will justify aa 
abrupt and vehement exordium. 

10. Theocritus and Virgil are the two great fathers of pas- 
toral writing. For simplicity of sentiment, harmony of num- 
bers, and richness of scenery, the former is highly distin- 
gushed. The latter, on the contrary, preserves the pastoral 
'simplicity, without any offensive rusticity. 

11. The relation of sleep to night, appears to have been 
expressly intended by owr benevolent Creator. 

12. The favored child of nature, who combines in herself 
these united perfections,* ihay be justly considered the master- 
piece of creation. 

13. You have pleaded your incessant occupation; exhibit^ 
then, the result of your eriiployment. 

14. Is the eye of Heaven to be dazzled by an exhibition of 
property, an ostentatious show of treasures ? 

15. I need not ask thee if that hand, when armed, has any 
Boman soldier mauled and knuckled. 
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LESSON XIII. 

Variety of Expressionj continued. 

To preserve the unity * of a sentence, it is sometimes ne- 
cessary to employ the case absolute, instead of the verb and 
conjunction. 

MODEL. 

1. The light mfantqr joined the main body of the detachment^ and the 
English retreated preapitately towards Lezms^ton. 

Better thus : The light infantry havinp joinm the main body of the de- 
tachment, the English retreated precipitately towards Lexington. 

2. The class recited their lessons, and the teacher dismiss^ them. 
Better thus: The class having recited their lessons, the teacher dismissed 

them. 

EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

1. The battle was concluded, and the commander-in-chief 
ordered an estimate of his loss to be made. > 

2. John was in the school-room, and Charles entered and 
thus addressed him. 

3. The Monongahela and Alleghany rivers were swollen 
by the continued rains ; and the Ohio inundated the cities, 
towns, and villages on its banks. 

4. The trees were cultivated with much care, and the fruit 
was rich and abundant. 

5. The love of praise is naturally implanted in our bosoms ; 
and it is a very difficult task to get above a desire of it, even 
for things that should be indifferent. 

6. The rain poured in torrents upon us, and we were 
obliged to take shelter in a forest. 

7. His mind was the prey of evil passions, and he was one 
of the most wretched of beings. 

8. The character of Florio was marked with haughtiness 
and affectation, and he was an object of disgust to all his ac- 
quaintance. 

9. The evidence and the sentence were stated, and the 
president put the question whether a pardon should be 
granted. 

4f See Lesson XLIL 
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10. Few govemmeDts understand how politic it is to be 
merciful ; and severitj and bard-hearted opinions accord with 
the temper of the times. 

11. The Shenandoah comes up at the right; and the Poto- 
mac, with its multiplied waters^ rends the mountain asunder, 
and rushes toward the sea. 

12. Nature dressed the scene in the richest colors and most 
graceful forms, and hever could the eye enjoy a richer spec- 
tacle. 

13. I travelled through the county of Orange, and my eye 
was caught by a cluster of horses tied near a ruinous, old 
wooden house in the forest, not far from the roadside. 

14. A general description of the country was given in a 
former letter, and I shall now entertain you with my adven- 
tures. 



LESSON XIV. 

Besides the method of expressing the same idea by in- 
flections of the same word, exhibited in the preceding lessons, 
the following modes may be practised in some sentences : — 

1. By applying adjectives and adverbs instead of nouns. 

2. By using nouns instead of adjectives and adverbs. 

8. By reversing the corresponding parts of the sentence. 

4. By the negation of the contrary, instead of the asser- 
tion of the thing first proposed. 

5. By the use of pronouns instead of nouns. 

The following models exhibit the methods now described, 
in their respective order : — , 

MODEL L 

Sincerity of intention shonld be highly esteemed. 
Sincere intentions should be held in high estimation. 

MODEL n. 

Fnre principles characterize the yirtnons man. 
Purity of principle characterizes the virtuous man. 

MODEL in. 

The benevolence of the Deity is as evident as the stupendous grandeur 
of his works. 

The stupendous grandeur of the works of the Deity is no more evident 
than his benevolence. 
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MODEL lY. 

The dnratioii of ovr existence is finite. 
The duration of our existence is not infinite. 

MODEL V. 

Wealth and poyertjare both temptations. Wealth tends to excite 
pride, porertj tends to excite discontent 

Wealth and poYertj are both temptations : that, tends to excite pride ; 
this, discontent 

EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

It is recommended that the examples for the practice of the pvpilt 
under the principles inTol^ed in this lesson, should be wholly original 



LESSON XV. 

Variety of ExpreMsion^ continued. 

The same idea can be expressed in various wa3rs, either by 
different wordS| or by inflections of the same word. 

MODEL. 
Idleness is the caose of misery. 

Same idea expressed in different words. 

1. Idleness is the poison of happiness. 

2. Idleness is an enemy to happiness. 

3. Indolence is the bane of enjoyment 

4. Indolence is a foe to happiness. 

5. Indolence destroys all our pleasures. 

6. Want of occupation prevents the enjoyment of life. 

7. Laziness opposes every effort to secnre the enjoyment of life. 

8. When we have nothing to do, time hangs heavily on onr hands. 

9. If we snffer the mind and body to be unemployed, our enjoyments 
as well as our labors, will be terminated. 

10. Inactivity of mind or body stagnates the spirits, and prevents their 
easy and natural flow. 

11. The rust of inactivity obscures the brightness of many a passing 
hour. 

12. Indolent habits lay the foundation of future misery. 

Another. 
When the school was dismissed, the children went home. 

Same idea differenihf expressed, 

1, The school having been dismissed, the pupils proceeded to their , 
dwellings. 

2. The boys and girls proceeded home, as soon as school was done. 

3* 
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3. The scholars went home, as soon as school was over. 

4. School being closed, the children departed to the places of their res- 
idence. 

5. The business of school haying been completed) the masters and 
misses joined their friends at home. 

EXAMFLES FOB PBAOTICE.*" 

The pupil will expre$s each of ike following sentences in as 
many ways as he can invent. 

1. To die is the inevitable lot of all men. 

2. Death is the liberator of him whom freedom cannot re- 
lease, the physician of him whom medicme cannot cure, and 
the comforter of him whom time cannot console. 

3. The best season for acquiring the spirit of devotion, is 
in early life. It is then attained with the greatest facility, 
and at that season there are peculiar motives for the culti- 
vation of it. 

4. It will be a sacrifice superlatively acceptable to him, 
and not less advantageous to yourselves. 

5. Oh how canst thou renounce the boundless store of 
charms, that nature to her votary yields ? 

6. Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening's close, the 
village murmur rose up yonder hilL 

7. Beware of desperate steps, — the darkest day will by 
to-morrow have passed away. 

8. Ha ! laughst thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn ; proud 
bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn. 

9. Blame not before you have examined the matter : under- 
stand first, and then rebuke. 

10. He that honoreth his father shall have long life ; and 
he that is obedient unto the Lord shall be a comfort to his 
mother. 

11. We should always speak the truth, for a lie is wicked 
as well as disgracefuL 

12. My son, help thy father in his age, and grieve him not 
as long as he liveth. 



*■ The teacher must be carefnl that the pnpil makes use of his under- 
standing and discrimination, as well as his dicHonary, in the p^ormance 
of this exercise. 
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13. Pope professed to have learned Lis poetry from Dry- 
den, whom, whenever an opportunity presented, he praised 
through his whole life with unvaried liherality ; and perhaps 
his character may receive some illustration, if he be compared 
with his master. 

14. However virtue may be neglected for a time, men are 
80 constituted as ultimately to acknowledge and respect genu- 
ine merit 



LESSON XVI. 
Variety of Expression, coniinuecL 

PEBIPHBASIS, OB OmCTTMLOCUTIOK. 

A PEBiPHRASis, or circumlocution, is the use of several 
words to express the sense of one. As, the glorious ham' 
nary of day, for, the sun ; the shining orbs which deck the 
skies, for, the stars. 

MODELS. 

Plain expntsions. Same in a penphrasis. 

Mankind. The human race. 

The sun shines. The Boaree of light spreads abroad 

his rays. 
Greography. The science which describes the 

earih and its inhabitants. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

77ie pupil may now express the following words andpnrases 
in a periphrasis. 

We must die. Death. Women. Grammar.* Writing. 

Arithmetic. A school-room. Retirement. Temperance. 

Industry. Honesty. Wealth. A meeting-house. 

A king. A sailor. Heaven. Solitude. Civilization. 

Washington is dead. Syntax is the third part of grammar. 

The ocean is calm. The stars twinkle. 

Amergus was a gentleman of good estate. 

With his own hands he had cultivated his grounds, assisted, 
as they grew up, by three sons, who, even in boyhood, were 
glad to work with their father in the field. 

The water evaporates. The grass is green. 
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Nature looks fair. Winter is a desolate season of the jear. 
A contented man enjoys the greater portion of his life. 
To confine our attention to the number of the slain, would 

give us a very inadequate idea of the ravages of the sword. 
Obedience is due to our parents. Life is short 
Epistolary, as well as personal intercourse, according to 

the mode in which it is carried on, is one of the pleasantest, 

or most irksome things in the world. 

Enthusiasm is apt to betray us into error. 

His actions were highly unbecoming. The air is elastic 

Astronomy is a delightful study. , 

God is eternal, omniscient, and omnipresent 

Candidates for office are frequently disappointed. 



LESSON XVII. 
Variety of Eocpreision^ conttnuecL 

EUPHEMISM, OB SOFTENED EXFBE8SION. 

A EUPHEMISM is a kind of periphrasis, used to avoid the 
harshness or impropriety of plain expressions. As, he per^ 
ished on the scaffold, for, he was hanged. 

Euphemisms are frequently made by a single change of 
words, without increasing their number. As, he misrepre-' 
sented, for he told a lie. 

MODELS. 

Plain Expressions, Same in a Euphemism. 

He was drank. He had indulged himself in liquor. 

She was crazy. She had nnfortonately lost her 

senses; qr, She labored nnder 
alienation of mind. 

She is a lazy girL She is not noted for her indostry. 

EXAMPLES FOB PBACTICE. 

JTie pupil will use euphemisms in the following sentences, 
instead of the words in italic, 

I liate that man. He was mad with me. 

My mother scolded at me. He was turned out of office. 

He cheatSy and she lies. I believe that he stole that book. 
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He was put into gaoL Charles is a cotfforcL 
Heniy was a great rascaL John is a spendthrift 
That man is a verg stinag fellow. 
That woman has verg sliUtish manners. 
This person is verg proud. Mr. A. is a conceited fellow. 
- Greorge is a troublesome hog. She is a careless girL 
His garments were dirtg and ragged. 
He cannot digest his food. 
That poor man was put into the mad-house. 
This fellow most be put into the pogr-hoiue. 
Mr. T. has no moneg. She is a servant in mj family. 
John bought a book, and run in debt for it. 
She works verg hard for her living. 
He eats yery greedilg, and turns up his nose at everything. 



LESSON XVIII. 

Analgsis of Compound Sentences. 

Analysis means the separation of the parts, of which a 
thing is composed. 

A compound sentence is composed of several simple sen- 
tences, joined together by conjunctions, pronouns, or other 
connecting words. 

To analyze a compound sentence, (or, the analysis of a 
compound sentence,) means to separate the simple sentences 
and phrases of which it is composed ; and it is performed by 
omitting the connecting words, and supplying the words whidi 
were omitted in the connection. 

MODELS. 
Compound Sentence. 

Modesty, a polite accomplishment, generally attendant on 
merit, is in the highest degree engaging, and wins the heart 
of all with whom we are acquainted. 

Simple Sentences of which the above is composed, 

1. Modestj is a polite accomplishment 

2. Modesty is generally attendant on merit. 

3. Modesty is in the highest degree engaging. 

4. Modesty wins the heart of all with whom we are aisqnauited. 



# 



% 
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EXAMPLES -FOB FBAGTIOB. 

27ie pupil may now analyze the following compound sen- 
fences. 

1. Nothing can. atone for the want of modestj; without 
which heauly is ungraceful, and wit detestable. 

2. The smooth stream, the serene atmosphere, the mild 
zephyr, are the proper elements of a gentle temper, and a 
peaceful life. 

3. Among the sons of strife, all is loud and tempestuotis, 
and consequently there is little happiness to be found in their 
society. 

4. If one hour were like another, if the passage of the sun 
did not show that the day is wasting, .and if the change of 
seasons did not impress upon us the flight of the year, quan- 
tities of duration, equal to days and years, would glide awaj 
unobserved. 

5. The forests, the hills, the mounds, lift their heads in un- 
alterable repose, and furnish the same sources of contempla- 
tion to us, that they did to those generations that have passed 
away. 

6. I have seen in different parts of the Atlantic country^ 
the breast-works and other defences of earth, that were 
thrown up by our people during the war of the revolution. 

7. Pause for a while, ye travellers of earth, to contemplate 
the universe in which you dwell, and the glory of Him who 
created it. 

8. This uneasiness of his mind inclined him to lay hold oa 
every new object, and give way to every sensation that might 
soothe or divert him. 

9. The air, the earth, and the water, teem with delighted 
existence. 

10. The Lady Arabella Johnson, a daughter of the Earl 
of Lincoln, accompanied her husband in the embarkation; 
and, in honor of her, the ship was called by her name. She- 
died in a short time after her arrival, and lies buried near the 
neighboring shore. No stone, or other memorial, indicates 
the exact place ; but tradition has preserved it with a careful 
and holy reverence. 

11. Timid though she be, and so delicate that the winds of 
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heaven may not too roughly visit her, yet the chamber of the 
sick, the pillow of the dying, the vigils of the dead, the altars 
of religion, never missed the presence of woman. 

12. She perished in this noble undertaking, of which she 
seemed the ministering angel, and her death spread universal 
gloom and sorrow through the colony. 



LESSON XIX. 

Synthesis of Simple Sentences. 

Synthesis is the reverse of Analysis, and is here used to 
signify the union of several simple sentences, to form a com- 
pound sentence. 

In the composition of simple sentences, there must be an 
ellipsis, or omission of those words which occur more than 
once in the simple sentences of which it is composed ; and 
conjunctions, pronouns, or other connecting words, substituted 
for them. 

ThepupU mugt take particular care, that the pronounSy verbs, ^^ he of the 
right immW, persony ana gender. Thu caution is the more necessary ^ heoaMse 
young persons fremteandy make mistakes in these respects. . 

A ricoilection of the rules rdating to the unity of a sentenoSy vnU be needed 
in this lesson ; particularly the fir A two : namely, that ** During the course of 
the sentence^ the subject^ or nominative casey should be changed as little as possi- 
ble;^ and that ^^ Ideas which have so little connection thai they may well be 
divided into two or more sentences^ should never be crowded into one/* * 

MODEL. 

Simple Sentences to be united in a Compound Sentence, 

Man is a rational animal. 

Man is endowed with the highest capacity for happiness. 
Man sometimes mistakes his best interests. 
Man sometimes pursues trifles with all his energies. 
Man considers trifles as the principal object of desire in this fleecing 
world. 

Compound Sentence composed of the preceding Simple Sentences- 

Man is a rational animal, endowed with the highest capacity for happi- 
ness ; but he sometimes mistakes his best interests, and pursues trifles 



* See Rules of Unity under Lesson XLII. 
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with all his energies, comickring* them as the principal object of desire 
in this fleeting world. 

EXAMPLES FOB PBACTIGE. 

The pupil vnU now unite the following simple sentences in 
a compound sentence. All the sentences belonging to one num^ 
her, as expressed below, are to be joined in one compound sen^ 
tence, if it can be done without violating the rules of unity. 

1. Death is the liberator of him whom freedom cannot re- 
lease. 

Death is the phjsiciaa of him whom medicine cannot cure. 
Death is the comforter of him whom time cannot console. 

2. Some animals are cloven footed. 

Cloyen-footed is a term applied to those whose feet are split 
or divided. 

Cbven-footed animals are enabled to walk more easily on 
uneven ground. 

3. Lochiel was the chieftain of the warlike dan of the 
Camerons. 

Lochiel was one of the most prominent, in respect to 
power, among the Highland chieftauis. 

Lochiel was one of the most prominent, in respect to influ- 
ence, among the Highland chieftains. 

4. On his^way he is met by a seer. 

The seer, according to the popular belief, had the gift of 
prophecy. 

The seer forewarns him of the disastrous event of his en* 
terprise. 

The seer exhorts him to return home. 

The seer exhorts him not to be involved in oertahi destruo- 
tion. 

Certain destruction awaited the cause. 

Certain destruction afterwards fell upon it in the battle of 
Culloden. 

5. Fire was one of the four elements of the philosophers. 
Air was one of the four elements of the philosophers. 
Earth was one of the four elements of the philosophers. 
Water was one of the four elements of the philosophers. 



* See Lesson Xm., on the nse of the participle, to preyent the repeti* 
tftm of avuL 
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6. Of all vices, none is more- criminal than lying. 
Of all vices, none is more mean than Ijing. 

Of all vices, none is more ridiculous than l3ang. 

7. Self-conceit blasts the prospects of manj a jouth. 
Presumption blasts the prospects of many a youth. 
Obstinacy blasts the prospects of mimy a youth. 

8. The tailor lives on the other side of the street. 
The tailor made the garments. 

I wore the garments at the meeting. 
The meeting was held on Thursday. 
This tailor is a very skilful workman. 

9. The statue of Washington is of marble. 

The statue stands in the State House. The State House 
is in 3oston. 

This marble came from Italy. 

Italy is a country which affords the most beautiful speci- 
mens of marble. 

The statue was executed by Chantrey. 

Chantrey is one of the most celebrated sculptors of the age. 

Chantrey resides in London. 

10. The art of writing contributes much to the conveni- 
ence of mankind. 

The art of writing contributes much to the necessity of 
mankind. 

The art of writing was not invented all at once. 

Mankind proceeded by degrees in the discovery of the art 
of writing. 

Pictures were the first step towards the art of writing. 

Hieroglyphics was the second step towards 'the art of 
writing. 

An alphabet of syllables followed the use of hiero- 
glyphics. 

At last, Cadmus brought the alphabet from Phoenicia into 
Greece. 

The alphabet had been used in Phoenicia some time. 

A number of new letters were added* to the alphabet 
during the Trojan warl 

At length, the alphabet became sufficiently comprehensive 
to embrace all the sounds of the language. 

4f See Lesson XIII., on the nse of the case cbbsolvte, to avoid the repet! 
tion of and. 

4 
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LESSON XX. 

DEBIYATION. 

Primitive and Derivative^ Simple and Compound Words, 

Words are considered as primitiye or deriyative, and as 
simple or compound. 

The primitive words of any language are comparatiyely 
few ; but hj means of certain syllables, or parts of words, 
called prefixes and afi^es, and bj compounding simple words 
with other words, or parts of words, language becomes rich 
and copious. 

A prefix is what is placed at the beginning of the word. 
An affix is what is placed at the end. The part of the word 
to which the prefixes and affixes are applied, is called the root 
of the word. 

That part of grammar which is called etymology, besides 
explaining the classes into which words are divided, treats 
also of their derivation, and shows how the prefixes and affixes 
are aj^lied to form what are called derivative words. 

MODEL. 

From the root poae are derived the following words : — 

By the prefix. 

Appose, Cbmpose, Z>epose, ZXspose, Expose, Impose, C^ppose, iVepose, 
Propose, i2epose, Suppose, 

By the affix. 

From pose we have position. 

From appose we derive apposition. 

From compose we derive composed, composer, composedly, composing, 
composition, &c. > 

From depose we derive deposed, deposition, deposite, depositer, depos- 
ited, depositing, &c. 

From dispose we derivp disposed, disposing, disposer, disposition, &c 

From expose we derive exposed, expositig, exposer, exposure, exposition^ 
&c, &c. 

And in like manner, we derive similar words from each of the deriva- 
tive words that were formed by the prefix. 

EXAMPLES FOR FBACTIOE. 

N. B. — As the pnpil is not snpposed to be acquainted with the rootti 
of words, the following words have been selected, without regard to tho 
roote. 
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Divide, 

Care, 

Improve, 

Profess, 

Succeed, 

Deduce, 

Defend, 

Besolve, 

Calumnj, 

Arm, 

Peace, 

Love, 

Laugh, 

Bight, 

Good, 

Idol, 

Law, 

Author, 

Contract, 

Present, 

Attend, . 

Moderate, 

Virtue, 

Use, 



Separate, 


Cite, 


Open, 


Critic, 


Commune, 


Peace, 


False, 


Conceal, 


Potent, 


Fire, 


Correct, 


Prefer, 


Full, 


Reform, 


Presume, 


Frolic, 


Defy, 


Proper, 


Fortune, 


Define, 


Pure, 


Multiply, 


Discover, 


Reason, 


Note, 


Elect, 


Motion, 


Conform, 


Elevate, 


Rebel, 


Hinder, 


Fancy, 


Remark, 


Book, 


Faction, 


Represent, 


Apply, 


Fault, 


Secret, 


Append, 


Favor, 


Spirit, 


Absolve, 


Figure, 


Subscribe, 


Abridge, 


Form, 


Suffice, 


Answer, 


Fury, 


Teach, 


Aspire, 


Grace, 


Tolerate, 


Pride, 


Harm, 


Traditioii, 


Blame, 


Humor, 


Tremble, 


Bless, 


Imitate, 


Value, 


Caprice, 


Indulge, 


Vapor, 


Censure, 


Moral, 


Vivid, 


Caution, 


Mount, 


Wit. 



LESSON XXI. 

Synonymes, 

A WORD is the synonyme of another word, when it means 
precisely the same thing. There are but few words which 
are synonymous in every sentence ; but there are many which 
may be substituted in sentences, without materially altering 
the meaning. 

The pupil may take each word in the- examples for prac- 
tice, and write a list of the words which have a similar 



meaning. 



MODEL. 



Write a list of words which have a similar meaning with the word 



40 
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Reflect, Consider, Suppose, Fonder, Rnminate, Belieye, D^em, Mue^ 
Suspect, Imagine, Presume, Conceiye, Reckon, Account* 



EXAMPLES FOB PBACTICB. 



Write the eynonymee of the foUounng wards : 



Wish, 

Spot, 

Color, 

Defend, 

Accuse, 

Detest, 

Surprise, 

Change, 

Anger, 

Company, 

Join, 



Erase, 

Purchase, 

Alter, 

Lucid, 

Secrete, 

Consume, 

Define, 

Doom, 

Distant, 

Scrutiny, 

Warmth, 



Abandon, 

Serious, 

Integrity, 

Indolent, 

Acquaint, 

Inform, 

Invest, 

Mention, 

Perceive, 

Abundant, 

Sparkle, 



Temporary, 

Way, 

Employ, 

Constitute, 

Becoming, 

Attachment, 

Assail, 

Asser^ 

Commonly, 

Shelter, 

Frustrate. 



Substitute a syrwnyme which vnU express the same^ or 

nearly the some idea, with the words in italic in the foUowing 

sentences. 

MODEL. 

Fortune is cftun^ea&Is. 
Fortune is mutabU. 
Fortune is variable. 
Fortune is inconstanL 
Fortune iajiclde. 
Fortune is venatQe, 

1. I have no detire for wealth. 

2. Soldiers protect the city from the danger of copters. 

5. I bought this- knife at a bookstore. 

4. She nas expressed her ideas in a veiy lucid manner. 

6. He is a man of intdlect. 

6. I design to show the difference in these v>ords. 

7. The iN^ile annuaUy deluges Egypt 

8. The army has overrun the country. 

9. Povertu is frequently a blessing in disguise. 

10. WeaUk and want are both temptations. The former chaisheis pride, 
the latter produces discontent 

11. The sun sheds abroad his golden rayst and JiUs the earth with his 
vivifrfina influence. 

. 12. I haye no occasion for his services, and am, therefore, unwiQing to 
receive them. 



* The pupil must understand, that no one of the words enumerated in 
the model, is an exact synonyme of the word thmi, but that they each 
sometimes convey a similar meaning. 
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LESSON XXII. 

I^ampositton, 

The ideas contained in the following poetical extracts maj 
be written in the pupil's own language in prose. 

MODEL. 

What 18 the hloommg thictttre of the skin, 
To peace of mind and hannony within f 

Same trantposecL 

Of what valne is heanty, in comparison with a tranquil mind, and a 
quiet conscience. 

Another. 

Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 

lie in three words, — health, peace, and competence. 

Same idea expressed in prcme. 

Health, peace, and competence comprise all the pleasures which this 
world can afford. 

EXAMPLES FOB FSAGTICE. 

1. Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part ; there all the honor lies. 

2. Like birds whose beauties languish half concealed^ 
Till, mounted on the wing, their glossy plumes, 
Expanded shine with azure, green, and gold, 
How blessings brighten as thej take their flight 

S. I am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
' I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

4. Oy Solitude I whel*e are the charms 

That sages have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place. 

5. Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening^s dose. 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose. 

4* 
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6. Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown ; 
Fair science frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And melancholy marked him for her own. 

7« Live, while you live, the epicure would say, 
And seize the pleasures of the present day. 
Live, while you live, the sacred preacher cries. 
And give to Grod each moment as it flfes. 
Lord 1 in my view let both united be ; 
I live in pleasure when I live to thee. 

8. Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade. 
Where rumor of oppression or deceit. 
Of unsuccessful or successful war. 
Might never reach me more. 

9. .The evening was glorious, and light through the trees 

Played the sunshine and raindrops, the birds and the 

breeze ; 
The landscape, outstretching in loveliness, lay 
On the lap of the year, in the' beauty of May. 

10. Li yonder cot, along whose mouldering walls, 
In many a fold the mantling woodbine falls. 
The village matron kept her little school, 
Grentle of heart, yet knowing well to rule. 
Staid was the 4iune, and modest was her mien. 
Her garb was coarse, yet whole and nicely dean ; 
Her neatly bordered cap, as lily, fair. 

Beneath her chin was pinned with decent care ; 

And pendent ruffles, of the whitest lawn, - 

Of ancient make, her elbows did adorn. 

Faint with old age, and dim were grown her eyes ; 

A pair of spectacles their want supplies ; 

These does she guard secure in leathern case, ' 

From thoughtless wights in some unweeted place. 

11. The melancholy days have come, 

The saddest of the year, 
^Of wailing winds, and naked woods, 
And meadows brown and sere. 



V 
\ 
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LESSON XXIII, 

Arrangement^ or Olassificaium. 

Thb pupil is to be required, in this lesson, to arrange or 
cd^sifj a subject assigned. Thus, if a chapter of Proverbs, 
fbr instance, be assigned him to classify, he will put all the 
▼erses together which belong to the same subject ; such as 
similar characters, similar virtues, conditions of life, &c. The 
following model exhibits a classification of some of the verses 
of the eleventh chapter of Proverbs.* 

MODEL. 

Ferses rdating to the righteom man. 

The inteigrity of the upright shall gaide them. 

The righteousness of the perfect shall direct his way. 

The righteousness of the upright shall deliver them. 

The righteous is delivered out of trouble. 

When it goeth well with the righteons, the city tejoioeth. 

By the blessing of the upright, the city is exalted. 

To him that soweth righteousness, shall be a sure reward. 

Bi^hteousness tendeth to life ; such as are upright in their way, are th« 
Lord^s delight 

The seed of the righteous shall be delivered. The desire of the rigfaU 
eons is only good. 

The righteous shall flourish as a branch. 

The fruit of the righteous is a tree of life. Behold the righteous shall 
be recompensed in the earth. 

Bighteousness delivereth from death. Through knowledge shall the 
jnst be delivered. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACllCE. 

1. The pupil may now classify the remaining verses of the 
same chapter, by selecting those which relate to The wicked 
or unfusty The wise. The Uberaly The iUiberalf &c., &c. 

2. He may then take a sentence assigned by the teacher, 
and classify the words in it, by arranging them under the fol- 
lowing heads ; namely, 1st, Such as signify things ; 2d, Such 
as signify qualities ; od. Such as signify circumstances ; 4th, 
Such as signify relations ; 5th, Such as signify c(mnexion ; 
6th, Such as signify actions, together with such other classes 
as he can discover. 



* In estimating the merit of an exercise of this kind, that one should be 
preferred which leaves the smallest number of verses unclassified. 
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• 

3. Another exercise of the same kind will be furnished, bj ' 
claasifTing the dilferent animals, beasts, birds, fishes, insects, «. 
&c, which he has seen, or about which he has read. For in- 
stance, he may write a list of those animals with which he is 
acquainted, that have four feet, called quadrupeds ; then of 
those that have but two; then of those which have none, 
2dl7, Those which have horns, that chew the cud, dbc 

4. He may then classify the books of a library, according 
to their subjects. 

5. The words of a language. 

6. The articles of furniture in a house, designating those 
which are designed for ornament, as well as for the various 
uses of cooking, comfort, convenience, &c. 

7. Tools used for cutting. 

8. Tools used for cultivating t^e earth, mentioning for 
what each is intended. 

9. The different sorts of vegetables. 

NoU. to Teachen. 

The ntilitj of this lesson may be questioned by some, on aoconnt of 
its apparent difficulty. As it is desired to lead the i>upil to think, and on 
that account is not alien to the subject of composition, it is inserted, in 
the hope that a fair trial will be made, before it is wholly neglected. No 
pupil can be taught to pane, without learning to classify. 



LESSON XXIV. 

Definition and Distinction^ or Difference. 

The pupil may write, in his own language, a definition of 
the following words, according to the manner pointed out by 
the model. 

MODEL. 

Explanation of the word EktsUe, 

When a thing is of such a nature that, on bein^ bent, or compressed, 
it returns to its former state, it is said to be elastic. Thus a bow, India 
rulber, the air, are elastic substances. 

Another, 
Justice. 
Justice 18 {hat vhrtae which induces us to give to every one his due. It 
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^ requires xu not only to render every article of ^ropert^ to its right owner, 

bat also to esteem every one according to ms merits giving credit for 

. talents and virtues wherever they may Im possessed, and withholding oar 

''approbation from every faolt, how great soever the temptation that leada 



teit 



EXAMPLES FOB PIULCTICE.* 



Et^maly 

Infinite, 

Omnipotent, 

Omnipresent, 

Incarcerate, 

Explanation, 

Demonstrated, 

Indivisible, 

Inevitable, 

Incomprehensible, 

Inspissated, 

Evaporate, 



Mercy, 

Virtue, 

Vice, 

Honesty, 

Grammar, 

Astronomy, 

Architecture, 

Analysis, 

Synthesis, 

Analogy, 

Comparison, 

Judgment, 



Reasoning, 

Description, 

To Transpose, 

To Disregard, 

Excellence, 

Activity, 

To Di^bey, 

Tautology, 

Narration, 

Outline, 

Amplify, 

Betrospect. 



The difference or distinction between two words may some' 
times he shown hy an analysis f of each. 

MODEL. 

Hie difference hetu>een the Oapitel and the Capitol of a 
country. 

The Capital is the chief aitj where the Legislature meet 
to enact laws, &c 

The Capitol is the building in which they assemble. 

The Capital contains the Capitol. 

The different parts of the Capital are streets, lanes, squares, 
alleys, courts, houses, &c. 

The different parts of the Capitol are halls, rooms, closets, 
fire-places, doors,, windows, stairs, chimneys, cellar, &c. 

The Capital is generally several miles in length. 

The Capitol is seldom more than one or two hundred feet. 

The pupil may now show, hy an analysis, the difference be- 
tween the following words. 

A bird and a beast A fish and a bird. A reptile and a 

* The pupil should be directed to give an instance of the proper appli- 
cation of the word, after he has explained its meaning, 
t See Lesson X YIII. 



% 
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quadruped. A dock and a watch. An adverb and an adjec- 
tive. A verb and a noun. A pen and a pencil. Greographj 
and grammar. A bed and a sofa. A field and a garden. A 
horse and a cow. A falsehood and a mistake. A fish and a 
beast Mercy and justice. 



LESSON XXV. 

-^^^f^f^ffVi or HesemUance. 

Analoot means a resemblance between two or more 
things, in some circumstances, which, in other respects, are 
entirely different. Thus there is an analogy between a ship 
and a carriage ; because a ship is designed to carry us over 
the water, and a carriage to carry us over the land. But in 
their shape and construction they are entirely different 

MODEL. 

There is a dose analogy between the wmgs of a bird and the fins of a 
fish. The former enables the feathered tribe to move aloft in the air ; 
the latter empowers the inhabitants of the deep to porsne their coarse 
through the water. The one is provided witL strong smews to act on the 
air ; we other with equal power to impress the wave ; while eadi is moved 
with equal facility in the element for which it is designed. 

AnotJier, 

Youth and morning resemble each other in many particulars. Youth 
is the first part of life. Morning is the first part of the day Youth is 
the time when preparation is to be made for the business of life. la the 
morning, the arrangements are made for the employment of the day. 
In youm, our spirits are light, no cares perplex, no troubles annoy as. 
In the morning, the prospect is fair, no clouds arise, no tempest threatens, 
no commotion among the elements impends. In youth, we form plans 
which the latter periods of life cannot execute ; and the morning; like- 
wise, is often productiye of promises which neither noon nor evening can 
perform. 

EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

The pupil may now describe the analogy between the follow^ 
ing words* 

1. The wings of a bird, and the legs of an animaL 

2. The wheels of a carriage, and the sails of a vesseL 

3. The art of painting, and the art of writing. 

4. Snow and rain. 
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5. Genius and the sun. 

6. Intoxication and insanity. 

7. Darkness and affliction. 

8. A watch and an animaL 

9. Prosperity and brightness. 

10. A tree and an animal. 

11. Food and education. 

12. The gills of a fish, and the lungs of an animaL 

13. Adversity and darkness. 

14. Comfort and light. 



LESSON XXVI. 

Tautologif, 

Tautologt means the repetition of a word or idea in a 
sentence ; and is a fault that should always be avoided. 

When the tautology is in a word, it may be corrected by 
substituting a word of similar meaning ; but when it consists 
in the idea, it should be whoUy omitted. 

MODEL. 

He tDoU to Liverpool hi the packet, and then toenf V> London in his 
cairii^^e. 

SooM Sentence, tmth the tavidogy comctecL 

He went to Liverpool in the packet) and then proceeded to London in 
his carriage. 

The ne&rions wickedness of his conduct was reprobated and oon- 
dcmned by alL 

Tautology correded. 

The wickedness of his conduct was condemned bj all. 

The brilliant brightness of the sun dazzles our eyes, and overpowers 
them with light 

, Tautology corrected. 

The brightness of the sun dazzles our eyes. 

He led a blameless and irreproachable life, and no one could censure 
his conduct 

Tautology corrected. 

He led an irreproachable life. 

He magnified and enlarged the work. 

Tautology corrected. 
He enlarged the work. 
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EXAMPLES FOB PBACTICE. 

The pupil may now correct the tautology in the foUowing 
sentences. 

1. The sun shines by day, and the moon and stars shine by 
night. 

2. The circumstances which I told to John, he told to his 
brother, who told them to the General 

3. The Colonel ordered the subordinate officers to order 
their troops to come to order. 

4. The first day was spent in forming rules of order, and 
the second day was spent in presenting resolutions. 

5. The birds were clad in their brightest plumage, and the 
trees were clad in their richest verdure. 

6. Grammar teaches its to speak properly and write oor 
rectly, and geography teaches us the various divisions of the 
earth. Grammar is divided into four parts, and geography 
dividh the earth into a number of grand divisions. 

7. Notwithstanding the rapidity with which time passes 
away, men pass their lives in trifles and follies, although 
reason and religion declare, that not a moment should pcus 
without bringing something to pass. 

8. It is folly to endeavor to arm ourselves against those 
trials and difficulties which no arms can overcome. 

9. The brightness of the sun brightens every object on 
which it shines. The brightness of prosperity, shining or 
the anticipations of futurity, casts the shadows of adversity 
into the shade, and causes the prospects of the future to look 
bright. 

10. No learning that we have learned, is generally so 
dearly bought, nor so valuable when it is bought, as that which 
we have learned in the school of experience. 

11. Utility should usually be the recommendation of every 
uterml which we use. 

12. Our expectations are frequently disappointed, because 
we expect greater happiness from the future, than experience 
authorizes us to expect. 

13. He used to use many expressions not usually used, and 
which are not generally in use. 
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14. The writing which mankind Jirgl vjrote, was first writ" 
ten on tables of stone. 

15. The errors which were emmeously made, have been 
cofTccted, but the teacher directed us to follow the directions 
of the rule. On referring to the rules, we found that our 
corrections were incorrectly made. 



LESSON XXVII. 

Narratiim, wUh an OidUne. 

A SHOBT story or tale being presented to the pupil, and an 
outline of the same given in different language, he is required 
to fill it up, in such a manner as to exhibit the same narration 
in a variety of expression. 

MODEL. 

Poetns was condemned to die ; but was permitted to choose the man- 
ner in which the sentence should be executed. Arria, his wife, exhorting 
him to quit life conrageonslyf drew a daeger which she had concealed 
and bidding him farewell, stabbed herself in the breast Then drawing 
the deadly weapon from the wonnd, she presented it to her husband, say- 
ing, **" I feel no ptdn from what 1 have done. That which yon will suffer 
in following my example, is all that afflicts me." 

Outline of the above, 

Arria, the wife Poetus, understanding condemned to die, 

— ^— death he liked best, to die courageously ; farewell 

breast dagger ^-^— presenting Poetus, 



not at all painful j — ^ feel ■ you must give yourself, — ^— ex- 
ample. 

Outline fUed up. 

Arria, the wife of Poetus, understanding th/U her husband was con- 
demned to die, and that he uxis permitted to choose what death he liked best, 
went and exhorted km to die courageously; and^ bidding him farewell, gave 
hersdf a stab in the breast with a dagger she had concealed under her gar* 
ment Then drawing it out of the woundy and presenting it to Poetus, she 
said, ** J%e wound ihave given mysdf is not at all painful ; I only feel for 
that which you must give yourself, in JbUowing my example. 

EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

1. The Eomans and Albans being on the eve of a battle^ 
an agreement was made between them, that three champions 
should be chosen on each side, by whom the victory should 
be determined. The Romans had three Horatii who were 

5 
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brothers; and the Curiatii, three others, likewise brothers^ 
were in the camp of the Albans. These brothers decided 
the battle. After fighting for some time, two of the Horatii 
were slain ; and the third, pretending that he was afraid to en- 
counter the three Curatii, fied. Having drawn them asunder, 
he turned and slew them one by one in single combat, and by 
these mekns decided the battle in favor of die Romans. 

OUTLINE, to he fUtd up hy the pupiL 

The Romans Albans ■ agreed three 

champions in each camp three brothers, Ho- 
ratii Romans, Curiatii Albans, 

two of the Romans were slain, the third Roman 

' feigned fear, drew his adversaries asunder, 

victory for the Romans. 

2. -Decebalus, king of Dacia, had often deceived the Roman 
emperor, Trajan. The emperor of Rome finally took him 
prisoner, and subdued his kingdom. Ailer the death of De- 
cebalus, Trajan educated his son, with the intention of -restor- 
ing him to his father's throne in Dacia ; but seeing him break 
into an orchard, he asked him at night where he had been* 
The boy replied, in school. Trajan was so offended with this 
falsehood, that neither the Dacians nor the Romans could in- 
duce him to fulfil his intentions ; for, said he, one who begins 
thus early to be a liar, can never deserve to be a king. 

OUTLINE. 

Trajan Decebalus, king of the Dacians, ■ 

took him, and subdued his kingdom ; educating his 

son restore him break into an orchard 

aflemoon ^ in school ; offended Dacians 

and Romans do what he intended, prevaricate 

so early deserve a crown. 

3. The King of Spain gave the Du^e of Ossuna leave to 
release some galley-slaves. The Duke, as he went among 
the benches of the slaves at the oar, asked a number of them 
for what crime they had been condemned. All endeavored 
to convince him, that they were unjustly condemned. One 
said that he was condemned by msdice, another by bribery. 
There was one sturdy little fellow, however, that confessed 
that he had robbed a man of his purse, on the highway, to 
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keep his family from starving. The Duke, hearing this, gave 
him several strokes on the back with a little stick he had in 
his hand, saying, ^ You rogue, get jou gone from the com- 
pany of honest men." So the one that confessed his £Eiult 
was released, while the rest remained at their labors. 

OUTLINE. 



of Ossuna King slaves ■ 

galley. =• what their offences malice — — 

bribery sturdy fellow justly took a 

parse highway starving. the Duke 

stick blows b Begone you 

have no business freed tug at the oar. 



LESSON XXVIII. 

Narration fiwn Detached Sentences. 

The pupil is required to write a connected narrative from 
detached sentences. 

MODEL. 
Story m Detadied Santenoei, 

Plancns was proscribed by the Trinmyirs, and forced to abscond. 
His slaves were pat to the tortnre, bat refused to discover him. 
l?ew torments were prepared to force them to discover him. 
Plancas made his appearance, and offered himself to death. 
This generosity of Fiancas made the Triumvirs pardon him. 
They said Flancns only was worthy of so good servants, and the |^ 
vants only were worthy of so good a master. 

ScoM^ in a Qmnected Narrative, 

Plancns, a Roman citizen, being proscribed by the Triomvirs, Antony, 
Iiepidas, and Octavias, was forced to abscond. His slaves, though put to 
the torture, refused to discover him. New torments being prepared, to 
prevent farther distress to servants that were so faithful to him, Plan- 
cas appeared, and offered his throat to the swords of the executioners. 
An example so noble, of mutual affection betwixt a master and his 
slaves, procured a pardon to Plancus ; and Rome declared, that Plan6us 
only was worthy of so good servants, and they only were worthy of so 
good a master. 

EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

77ie pupil vnU now write a connected narrative from the 
following detached sentences. 
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1. 

The dtj of the Falerii was besieged bj Camillas, general 
of the Bomans. 

A school-master decoyed the children of the principal citi- 
zens into the Roman camp. 

He told Camillus that the possession of these children 
would soon make the citizens surrender to him. 

Camillus told him, the Romans loved courage, but hated 
treachery. 

He oixlered the school-master to have his hands bound, and 
to be whipped back into the city by the boys. 

The citizens were charmed with this generous behavior of 
Camillus, and immediately submitted to die Romans. 

2. 

Calais revolted from the English, and w|is retaken by Ed- 
ward ni. In revenge for their treachery, he ordered them 
to choose six citizens to be put to death. 

While all were struck with horror at this sentence, Eustace 
de St. Pierre offered himself for one. 

Five more soon joined him, and they came with halters 
about their necks to Edward. 

He ordered them to be executed ; but his queen pleaded so 
powerfully for them, that he pardoned them. 

The queen not only entertained them sumptuously in her 
own tent, but sent them back loaded with presents. 

8. 

Cneius Domitius, tribune of the Roman people, had great 
enmity against Marcus Scaurus, chief of the senate. 

He accused him publicly of several high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. 

A slave of Scaurus, through hope of reward, offered him- 
self as a witness against his master 

Domitius ordered him to be bound, and sent to his master. 

This generous action of Domitius was much admired by 
the people. 

Honors were heaped upon him without end. 

He was successively electa consul, censor, and chief 
priest 
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LESSON XXIX. 

Narration Amplified. 

The following j)articiilar8 are generally embraced in oarra- 
taons, namelj : — 

1. A description * of the place or scene of the actions re- 
lated. 

2. The persons concerned in the narration. 

3. The time, postures, state of mind, associations or trains 
of thought, &C., of the circumstances and ihdividaals men- 
tioned. 

Li amplified or extended narraHonSy the pupil mutt hepar^ 
Hcularly careful that his sentences are cUar^ and that the 
connectives are properly applied In this lesson^ a short nor* 
ration is presented for the pupil to amplify y or enlarge. Hie 
model presents several degrees of amptificationy and it is r0- 
eommended to the teacher to require similar degrees from the 
pupiL 

MODEL. 

Short Narrative, 

Damon, haying been condemned to death by Dionysiiu, obtained per- 
mission to take leaye of his family; Pythias, ms friend, pledging his life 
for his return on the day of execution. He faithfully returned, and Dio- 
nysius was so pleased with their mutual attachment, that he not only 
pardoned them, but took them both into favor. 

SatM Story Ampl\/ied. 

Damon and Pythias were intimate friends. Damon, being condemned 
to death by Dionysius the tyrant, demanded liberty to so home to set his 
affairs in order ; and his mend offered himself to be his surety, and to 
submit to death, if Damon should not return. Every one was m expec- 
tation what would be tiie event, and every one began to condemn IVthias 
for so rash an action ; but he, confidei^t of the integrity of his friend, 
waited the appointed time witii alacrity. Damon, strict to his engage- 
ment, retnmeid at the appointed time. Dionysius, admiring their mutual 
fidelity, pardoned Damon, and prayed to have the friendship of two such 
worthy men. 

Same Story more AmjUfied, 

Damon, being condemned to death by Dionvshis, tyrant of Syracuse, 
obtained liberty to visit his wife and children \ leaving his friend Pythiag 



* Description is made the subject of a subsequent lesson, 
t See Clearness, Lesson XLII. 

5* 
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MB a pledge for his rctnrn, on condition that, if he failed, P3rthia9 should 
suffer in his stead. Damon not appearing at the time appointed, fjie 
tyrant bad the curiosity to visit Pvthias in prison. ** What a fool were 
yon/' said he, ** to rely on Damon^s promise 1 How conld yon imagine 
that he wobld sacrifice his life for yon, or for any man ? " "" My Lord," 
said Pythias, with a firm voice and noble aspfc^ I would suffer a thou- 
sand deaths, rather than my friend should fail in any article of honor -^ 
he cannot fail — I am as confident of his virtue, as of my own existence. 
But I beseech the gods to preserve his life. Oppose him, ye winds ; dis- 
appoint his eagerness, and suffer him not to arrive, till my death has 
saved a life of much greater consequence than mine, necessary to his 
lovely wife, to his little innocents, to his friends, to his country. O I let 
me not die the most cruel of deaths, in that of my friend." Dionysius 
was confounded and awed with the magnanimity of these sentiments. 
He wi^ed to speak ; he hesitated ; he looked down ; and retired in 
silence. The fatal day arrived. Pythias was brought forth ; and, with 
an air of satisfaction, walked to the place of execution. He ascended 
the scaffold, and addressed the people : ** My prayers are heard ; the gods 
are propitious ; the winds have been contrary ; Damon conld not conquer 
impossibilities ; he will be here to-morrow, and mv blood shall ransom 
that of my friend." As he pronounced these words, a buzz arose, a dis- 
tant voice was heard ; the crowd caught the words, and ^ Stop, stop the 
execution 1 " was repeated by everv person. A man came at full speed. 
In the same instant, he waa off his horse, on the scaffold, and in the arms 
of Pythias. ** You are safe,** he cried; "you are safe, you are safe, my 
friend 1 The gods be praised, you are safe." Pale, cold, and half speech- 
less, in the arms of his Damon, Pythias replied, in broken accents, 
** Fatal haste ! — cruel impatience 1 — what envioos powers have wrought 
impossibilities aeainst your friend 1 But I will not be wholly disap- 

e anted. Since I cannot die to save you, I will die to accompany you.** 
ionysins heard and beheld with astonishment : his eyes were opened, 
his heart was touched, and he conld no longer resist the power of virtue. 
He descended fix>m his throne, and ascended the scaffold, — ^*Live, live, 
ye incomparable pair 1 ye have demonstrated the existence of virtue ; and 
consequently of a God who rewards it Live happy, live renowned; 
and, as you have iu'iited me by your example, form me by your precej>ti 
to participate worthily of a friendship so divine." 

The same Story still more Ampl\fiecL 

When Damon was sentenced by Dionysius of Syracuse to die on a 
certain day, he begged permission, in the interim, to retire to his own 
country, to set the affairs of his disconsolate family in order. This, the 
tyrant intended peremptorily to refuse, by granting it, as he conceived, on 
the impossible condition of his procuring some one to remain as hostage 
for his return, under equal ferieiture of life. Pythias heard the condi* 
tions, and did not wait for an application upon me part of Damon : he 
instantly offered himself as security for his friend, which, being accepted, 
Damon was immediately set at liMrty. The king, and all the courtiers, 
were astonished at this action ; and therefore, when the day of execution 
drew near, the tyrant had the curiosity to visit Pvthias in his confine- 
ment. Some conversation took place on the .subject of friendship, in 
which ihe tyrant delivered it as his opinion, that self-interest was iSie iXSa 
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moTer of human actions ; but as for TiitBe, fKendehip, beneTolence, lova 
of one's country, and the like, he looked upon them as terms invented by 
the wise, to keep in awe and impose upon the weak. ** My lord," said 
Fythias, with a firm voice and noble aspect, ** I would it were possible 
that I might suffer a thousand deaths, rather than my friend should fail 
in any article of his honor I — he cannot fail therein — I am as confident 
of his virtue, as I am of my own existence. But I pray, I beseech the 
gods to preserve the life and integrity of my Damon together. Oppose 
him, ye winds 1 prevent the eagerness and impatience of his honorable 
endeavors, and suffer him not to arrive, till, by my death, I have re- 
deemed a life a thoosand times of more consequence, of more value than 
my own; more estimable to his lovely wife, to his precious little inno- 
cents, to his friends, to his country. O leave me not to die the worst of 
deaths, in that of my friend I " bionvsius was awed and confounded by 
the dignity of these sentiments, and by the manner in which they were 
uttered ; he felt his heart struck by a slight sense of invading truth ; but 
it served rather to perplex than undeceive him. The fatal day arrived. 
Pythias was brought forth, and walked amidst the guards, with a serious 
but satisfied air, to the place of execution. Dionysins was already there ; 
he was exalted on a moving throne, that was drawn by six white horses, 
and sat pensive and attentive to the prisoner. Pythias came ; he vaulted 
lightly on the scaffold, and beholding, for a time, Uie apparatus of his death, 
he turned with a placid countenance, and addressed the spectators : " My 
prayers are heard,'' he cried ; ** the gods are propitious ; yon know, my 
friends, that the winds have been contrary till yesterday. Damon could 
not come ; he could not conquer impossibilities ; he will be here to-mor- 
row ; and the blood mdiich is shed to-day shall have ransomed the life of 
my friend. O I could I erase from your bosoms every doubt, every mean 
suspicion of the honor of the man for whom I am about to suffer, I 
should go to my death even as I would to my wedding. Be it sufficient, 
in the mean time, that my friend will be found noble ; that his truth is 
unimpeachable ; that he will speedily prove it ; that he is now on his way, 
harrying on, accusing himself, the adverse elements, and fortune ; but I 
haste to prevent his speed, — executioner, do your office." As he pro- 
nounced the last words, a buzz began to rise among the remotest of the 
people ; a distant voice was heard ; me crowd caught the words, and " Stop, 
stop the execution ! " was repeated by the whole assembly. A man came 
at full speed ; the throng ^ve way to his approach : he was mounted on 
a steed that almost flew ; in an instant, he was off ids horse, on the scaf- 
fold, and held Pythias straightly embraced. ** You are safe," he cried ; 
** you are safe, my friend, my dearest friend I The eods be praised, you are 
safe ! I now have nothing but death to suffer, and am delivered from the 
anguish of those reproaches which I gave niyself, for having endangered 
a life so much dearer ^han my own." Palej cold, and half speechless, in 
the arms of his Damon, i7thias replied, in broken accents, ^^ Fatal 
haste ! — cruel impatience \ — what envious powers have wrought impos- 
sibilities in your favor 1 But I will not be wholly disappointed. Since I 
cannot die to save, I will not survive yon." Dionysins heard, beheld, and 
considered all with astonishment. His heart was touched; he wept; 
and, leaving his throne, he ascended the scaffold. " Live, live, ye incom- 
parable pair I " he cried ; ^ ye have borne unquestionable testimony to 
tike existence of virtue ; and tiiat virtue equally evinces the existence of 
a Qod to rewaiii it lave happy, live renowned 1 And O form me by 
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your precepts, as ye have invited me by your example, to be worthy of 
the participation ox so sacred a friendship. 

NoTB. — The BX4MPLB8 FOB P3UGTICB til tU 27t& iuid 28t& Lesmim 
wiU ierve Uhewiu for thii. 



LESSON XXX. 

Descriptum. ^ 

Description may, in most cases, be considered as an am- 
plified definition. The want of habits of observation fre- 
quently renders it difficult for the pupil to give a correct 
description. He is often at a loss how to approach the sub- 
ject, where to begin, and what particulars to enumerate. 
Within the compass of a single lesson, it is not possible to 
give such directions as will apply to |dl the various subjects 
which are embraced in this kind of writing. • But to afibrd 
some assistance to the beginner, the following hints are offered. 
It is not expected that he will take them in Qie order in which 
they stand ; much less that aU of them should, in all cases, be 
embraced in the same exercise. If he is to describe a <eim- 
Ue object^ he may notice the subjoined particulars, in any 
order consistent with a proper classification. 

1. The time when, and place where it exists, or was seen. 

2. The purpose for which it is designed, its name, uses, 
and conveniences. 

3. Its novelty or antiquity, general or particular existence. 

4. Its figure or form, and position, together with an abaly- 
sis of its parts. 

5. Its resemblance to any other object. 

6. Its size, color, beauty, or want of it 

7. The persons or artists by whom it was made. 

8. Materials of which it was made, and the manner in 
which it is constructed. 

9. Its effects on mankind, by increasing or abric^ing their 
comfort, &C. 

10. llie feelings or reflections which it excited. 

11. Its connexion with any other subject 
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MODEL. 

Deicripiion of Pooqt^t PUUtr, 

(1.*) In Tinting Alexandria, lAaX most engaees the attention of trar* 
elers is the piUar of Pompey, as it is commonly called, situated at a 
quarter of a league from me soathem gate. (8.) It is composed of red 
granite, a hard lund of stone, variegated with hlMk and white spots, and 
very common in Egypt and Arabia. (4.) The capital, or uppermost part 
of the column, is of the Corinthian order of architecture, the palm leaves 
composing the volutes not being indented, because of the height for 
which they were destined, which would render the indentation invisible 
to the spectator bdow. (8.) The shaft, or main bodjr of the pilla^ 
together with the upper part of the base, or foundation, is composed of 
one entire block of marble, ninety feet long, and nine in diameter. (4 
and 8.) The base is a square of about fifteen feet on each side. Tins 
block of marble, sixty feet in drcumferenoe, rests on two layers of stone, 
bound toeether with lead. (6.) The whole column is one nundred and 
fourteen feet high. It is perfectly well polished, and only a little shivered 
on the eastern side. There was originally a statue on tlus pillar, one foot 
and ankle of which are stil] remaining. The statue must have been of 
ggantic size, to have appeared of a mairs proportions at so great a heishti 
To the eye below, the capital does not appear capable of holcOng more than 
one man upon it ; but it has^een found that it could contain no less than 
eight persons veiy conveniently. Nothing can equal the majesty of this 
monument Seen from a distance, it overtops the town, and serves as a 
signal for vessels. (10.) Approaching it nearer, it produces an astonish- 
ment mingled with awe. One can never be tired with admiring the 
beauty of the capital, the len^di of the shaft, and the extraordinary sim- 
plicity of the pedestal (2.) The purpose for which this splendid monu- 
ment was designed, (1,) the tune when it was raised, and (7,) the artist 
by whom it was planned and executed, are all equally involved in ob- 
scurity. (S.) History throws no light which can penetrate Egyptian 
darkness ; nor can tradition aver anything certain with regard to it (2.) 
By some, it is thought to have been en^ted in honor of Pompey, who, 
flying from Csesar, after the battle of Pharsalia, was basely assassinated 
in this place. But the more probable opinion is, that it was raised in 
pratitude to the emperor Severus, who had conferred great favors on the 
mhabitants of Alexandria. (11.) The pillar of Pompey, or of Severus, 
call it by which name you will, is a standing monument of the perfection 
attained by the ancients in all the lOts ou which the science of archi- 
tecture depends ; and proves, beyond dispute, that in what respects so- 
ever the modems may have surpassed the ancients, yet, in grandeur of 
design, boldness in execution, taste, richness, and degance of combina- 
tion, they must yield the superiority. 

EXAHPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

TTie pupil may now write a description of the following objects. 

A ship, A meeting-house, A bridge, 

A carriage, A plough, A telescope, 

* The numbers in this model refer to the corresponding numbers on the 
Isst page ; and show what particulars are embraoed in the description. 
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A school-room, A harrow, A printing-office, 

A steamboat, A fire-engine, A tjpe-foundrj, 

A watch, A paper-mill, A cotton-mill, 

A clock, A grist-mill, A manufactory, 

A bureau, A wind-mill, A sunrise, 

A writing-desk, A canal, A sunset, 

A dwelling-house, A railroad, A garden. 

The preceding directions and model refer prindpallj to a 
limited number of sensible objects. If the pupil is to write • 
a description of natural scenery, the following list of particu- 
lars will be more applicable. 

1. The climate, weather, surface, soiL 

2. The state of cultivation, progress of vegetation, and its 
kind. 

8. The animated objects in the vicinity, together with the 
conveniences or inconveniences of their situation. 

4. The improvements made by huipan industry. 

5. The beauty or deformity discoverable in the unculti- 
vated parts of the scene. 

6. The inhabitants in the vicinity, their occupations and 
character. 

7. The prospects 'around the scene, hill or valley, water 
stagnant or running, slow or rapid, &c. 

8. The sounds produced by natural objects; such as a 
waterfall, a brook, the wind passing through the trees ; or by 
animated nature, namely, the bleating of sheep, the lowing of 
cattle, the singing of birds, and the noise proceeding from the 
workmen and their machinery ; together with numbers one, 
four, ten, and eleven of the preceding enumeration. 

MODEL. 

Description of EUangowan Castle, 

The rains of EllaDgowan Castle were sitnated upon a promontory, or 
projection of rock, which formed one side of a small and placid baj on 
the sea-shore. The modern mansion was situated lower, thoagh closely 
adjoining; and the ground behind it descended to the sea, by a small, 
swelling, green bank, divided into levels by natural terraces, on which 
grew some old trees, and terminating upon the white sand. The other 
side of t^e bay, opposite to the old castle, was a sloping and varied prom- 
ontory, covered with copsewood, which, on that favored coast, grows 
almost within water mark. A fisherman's cottage peeped from among 
the trees. Even at this dead hour of night, there were lights moving 
along the shore, probably occasioned by the unloading a smuggling lug- 
ger from the Isle of Man, which was lying in the bay. It was one hour 
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after midnight, and the prospect aronnd was lovely. The grey old towen 
of the niih, partly entire, partly broken, here bearing the rusty weather 
stains of ages, and there partially mantled with ivy, stretched along the 
verge of the dark rock which rose on the right In front was the quiet 
'bay, where little waves, crisping and sparkling to the moon-beams, rolled 
SQCcessively along its surface, and dashed with a soft and murmuring 
ripple against the silvery beach. To the left, the woods advanced far 
into the ocean, waving in the moonlight along ground of an undulating 
and varied form, and presenting those varieties of light and shade, and 
that interesting combination of glade and thicket, upon which the 6ye 
delights to rest, charmed with what it sees, yet cunous' to pierce still 
deeper into the intricacies of the woodland scenery. Above, rolled the 
planets, each, by its own liquid orb of light, disting^hed from the infe- 
rior or more distant stars. 

If the view of the scene around Ellangowan had been pleasing by 
moonlight, it lost none of its beauties by the light of the morning sun. 
The land, even in the month of November, smiled under its influence. 
A steep, but regular ascent, led from the terrace to the neighboring 
eminence, and conducted to the front of the old castle. It consisted or 
two massive round towers, projecting deeply and darkly before a curtain, 
or fiat wall, which united them, and thus protecting the main entrance, 
tnat opened through a lofty arch into the inner court of the castle. The 
arms of the family, carved in freestone, frowned over the gateway ; and 
the portal showed the spaces arranged by the architect for lowering the 
portcullis, and rabing the draw-bridge. A rude farm-gate, made of 
young fir-trees, nailed together, now formed the only safeguard of this 
once formidable entrance. The esplanade in front of the castle com- 
manded a noble prospect 

The dreary scene of desolation through which Mannering*s road had 
lain on the preceding evening, was excluded from the view by some 
rising grounds, and the landscape showed a pleasing alternation of hill 
and dale, intersected by a river, which was in some places visible, and 
hidden in others, where it rolled betwixt deep and wooded banks. The 
spire of a church, and the appearance of some houses, indicated the situ- 
ation of a village, at the place where the stream had its junction with the 
ocean. The vales seemed well cultivated; the little inclosures into 
which they were divided, skirted the bottom of the hills, and sometimes 
carrying their lines of straggling hedge-rows a little way up the ascent 
Above these were green pastures, tenanted chiefly by herds of black cat- 
tle, then the staple commodity of the countrv, whose distant low gave no 
nnpleasing animation to the landscape. The remote hills were of a 
sterner character; and, at still greater distance, swelled into mountains 
of dark heath, bordering the horizon with a screen which gave a defined 
and limited boundary to the cultivated country, and added, at the same 
time, the pleasing idea, that it was sequestered and solitary. The sea- 
coast, which Mannering now saw in its extent, corresponded, in variety 
and beauty, with the inland view. In some places, it rose into tall rocks, 
frequently crowned with the ruins of old buildings, towers, or beacons, 
which, according to tradition, were placed within sight of each .other, that, 
in times of invasion or civil war, they might communicate, by signal, for 
mutual defence and protection. 

Ellangowan Castle was by far the most extensive and important of 
these ruins, and asserted, from size and situation, the superiority which 
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its foanden were once said to have possessed among the chiefs and nobles 
of the district. In other places, tlie shore was of more gentle description, 
indented with small bays, where tlie land sloped smoothly down, or sent 
into the sea promontories covered with wood. ******** 

Upon entering the- gateway, the rude magnificence of the inner court 
amply corresponded with the grandeur of the exterior. On the one side, 
ran a range of windows, lofty and large, divided by carved mullions of 
stone, which had once lighted the great hall of the castle ; on the other, 
were various buildings, of different heights and dates, ^et so united as to 
present to the eye a certain general effect of uniformity of front The 
doors and windows were ornamented with projections, exhibiting rude 
specimens of sculpture and tracery, partly entire, and partly broken down ; 
paitly covered by ivy and trailing plants, which grew luxuriantly among 
the ruins. That end of the court which faced the entrance had also been 
formerly closed by a range of buildings; but owing, it was said, to its 
having been battered by the ships of the Parliament, under Deane, during 
the long civil war, this part of the castle was much more ruinous than 
the rest, and exhibited a great chasm, through which Mannering could 
observe the sea, and the little vessel, (an armed lugger,) which retained 
her station in the centre of the bay. While Mannering was gazing 
round the ruins, he heard, from the interior of an apartment on the leu 
hand, the voice of the gipsy he had seen on the preceding evening. He 
. soon found an aperture, though whidi he could observe her, without 
beiiig himself visible ; and could not help feeling, that her figure, her em- 
ployment, and her situation, conveyed the exact impression of an andeat 
sybiL — Guy Mannering, VoL Z, Chap. 5. 

EXAMPLES^ FOB PBACTICE. 

A countiy scene on a summer morning. 
The appearance of the sky at noonday. 
The evening twilight. A scene on a winter evening. 
The appearance of the heavens at night ; by starlight ; by 
moonlight. 

The sea by moonlight. A thunder-storm. 

Autumn in its first aspect. A winter scene. 

The ocean and its shores. Wild mountain scenery. 

In the description of persons, the following may be em- 
braced. . 

1. Person tall or short, fleshy or thin. 

2. IManner, strong or feeble ; graceful or awkward ; active 
and energetic, or indolent, and wanting in energy. 

3. Gait; behavior; character, good, bad, or indifferent; 
disposition, amiable or irritable ; habits, temperate or other- 
wise ; principles, fixed or unsteady. 

4. Profession or occupation ; station in society ; riches or 
poverty; birth, parentage, residence, age, education, associ- 
ates. 
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5. Character of the mind^ taleDts, memory, discrimination, 
judgment, language, expressions, &c 

MODEL. 

Sir Wdter Scenes Dtacriptum of Iaaac,ih€ Jew, 

iDtiodaced with little censmonj, and adyandng with fear and herita- 
tion, a tall, thin, old man, who, however, had lost, by the habit of stoop- 
ing, much of his actual height, approached the lower end of the boanL 
His features, keen and regular, with an aquiline nose, and piercing black 
eyes, his high and wrinkled forehead, and lone grey hair and beard, ^ 
would have been considered as handsome, had they not been the marks 
of a physiognomy peculiar to a race, which, during these dark ages, was 
alike detested by the credulous and prejudiced Tulgar, and persecuted by 
the greedy and rapacious nobility, and who, perhaps, owing to that very 
hatred and persecution, had adopted a national character, in which there 
was much, to say the least, mean and unamiable. 

The Jew's dress, which appeared to have suffered considerably from 
the storm, was a plain, russet doak, of many folds, coverins a dark, pur- 
ple^ tunic. He had large boots, lined with fur, and a belt around his 
waist, which sustained a small knife, together with a case for writing ma- 
terials, but no weapon. He wore a high, square yellow cap, of a peculiar 
fashion, assigned to his nation to distinguish them from Christians, and 
which he dolled, with great humility, at me door of the halL ***** 
Had there been painters in those days capable to execute such a subject, 
the Jew, as he bent his withered form, and expanded his chilled and 
trembling hands oyer the fire, would haye formed no bad emblematical 
personification of the winter season. Haying dispelled the cold, he 
tamed eagerly to the smoking mess which was placed before him, and 
eat with a haste and relish, that seemed to betoken long abstinence from 
food. — Ivanhoe, Vol, I., Chap. 5. 

Mioced Subjects for Description. 

A church, or temple, with its furniture, noticing the fabric^ 
materials, workmanship, &c 

The entrance of Christ into Jerusalem. 

Christ in the temple. John baptizing at Enon. 

A visit to the tower of London. 

A battle on land or at sea. Uninjured edifices. 

An old empire. A new and growing empire. 

Kuin^. 

" Vain, transitory splendors, — could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall ? ** 

Having attempted the various kinds of description men- 
tioned above, the pupil may unite narration and description 
in the same e;sercise, by presenting the history and character 

of the patriarch Joseph, of King David, of 

Solomon, of Job) of the Apostle PauL 
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The materials for these exercises he may glean from the 
sacred volume ; but the language he employs should be his 
own. If he is sufficiently acquainted with geogi*aphy, history, 
&c., he may be required to embrace, in his performance, some 
account of the mode of life, &c. ; and, in amplified history, 
represent his subject in fictitious scenes. 



LESSON XXXI. 

Figuraiive Langucige. 

"Words that belong to one class of objects are frequently 
applied to other classes. Thus, the words morning and even- 
ing properly belong to the day ; but as they signify the first 
and last parts, they are also applied to other subjects. Thus, 
the phrase, the morning of life, is often used for yotUh ; and 
the evening of life, for old age. This is what is called a fig- 
ure of speech. 

Figures of speech always denote some departure from sim- 
plicity of expression ; they represent, in a forcible manner, 
the idea which we intend to express, and present *t, with the 
addition of some circumstance which renders the impression 
more strong and vivid. Thus, when we say, " A good man 
enjoys comfort in the midst of adversity," we express an idea 
in the simplest manner possible. But as there is an analogy * 
between comfort and light, and between adversity and dark- 
nessy we may express the same idea, in figurative language, 
thus: — "To the upright there ariseth light in darkness J* 
Here a new circumstance is introduced : two objects, resem* 
bling one another in some respects, are presented to the im- 
agination ; light is put in the place of comfort, and darkness 
is used to suggest the idea of adversity. 

Figures are divided into two kinds or classes, figures of 
words, and figures of thought. 

Figures of words are called Tropes. 

Figures of thought are called Metaphors. 

The word Trope signifies a turning; and Metaphor, tranS" 
f erring. 



* See Lesson XXV. 
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A Trope is the change or turning of a word from its orig- 
inal signification. 

Thus, in the sentence already adduced, ^ To the upright 
there ariseth light in darkness," the trope consists in ^ light 
and darkness" being changed, or turned from their usual 
meaning, and employed to signify '^comfort and adversity," 
on account of some resemblance, or analogy, which they are 
supposed to bear to those conditions of life. 

A Metaphor is a figure, in which the words are used in 
their original signification ; but the idea which they convey is 
transferred from the subject to which it properly belongs, to 
some other which it resembles. Thus, when we say of a 
mian, ^ He is the ^Uar of the state," we use the word pillar 
in its common acceptation ; but the idea of supporiy which a 
pillar implies, is transferred from a building to the state ; and 
our meaning is, that the man, by his wisdom or prudence, 
contributes as much to the safety and security of the nation, 
as a pillar, by its strength and solidity, does to the stability of 
a building. 

Tropes and metaphors so closely resemble each other, that 
it is not always easy, nor is it important, to be able to <^tin- 
guish the one from the other. 

In this lesson, figurative language is presented to the pupil, 
which he is to convert into pUun. 

MODELS. 

Figurative Lcmguage. 
A poor hind nursed in the lap of ignorance. 

Scone idea in Picon Languagit, 
A poor peasant who bad never been educated. 

Figwradve, 

The snn looks on the waters, and causes them to glow, and take wings, 
and mount aloft in air. 

Plam, 

The sun shines npon the water, and causes it to grow warm, and as- 
cend in vapor till it reaches the upper air. 

ISgurutivt. 

The earth thirsts for rain. 

Plain, 

The earth is dry, — or wants water. 
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EXAMPLES FOB PBACTICB. 

TfiB pupil may now change the foUotoing figurative express 
iioru into plmn language, 

!• The sunset of life. 

2. The meridian of our dajrs. 

8. The magic hues of the douds are penciled bj the sun. 

4. The winds plough the lonelj lake. 

5. The splendor of genius illumines every object on which 
it shines. 

6. A raging storm, and a deceitful disease, may both be 
encountered on life's troubled ocean. 

7. The rainbow strides the earth and air. 

8. Indolence is the bane of enjoyment. 

9. The queen of the spring, as she passed down the vale, 
Left her robe on the trees, and her breath on the gale. 

10. Daughters of telescopic ray, 

Pallas and Juno smaller spheres, . 

11. Science shall renovated beam. 
And gild Palermo's favored ground. 

12. Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold, 
Defies the power that crushed thy temples gone. 

13. Dear are the wild and snowy hills. 
Where hale and ruddy freedom smiles. 

14. There is no fiesh in man's obdurate heart, 
It does not feel for man. 

• 

15. Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. 

16. Let freedom circulate through every vein of all your 
empire. 

17. Hail to the mom, when first they stood 

On Bunker's height ; 
And, fearless, stemmed the invading flood. 
And wrote our dearest rights in blood. 
And mowed in ranks the hireling brood, 

In desperate fight I 
1 't was a proud exulting day. 
For e'en our fallen fortunes lay 

In light 



■] 
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18, Bising from thy hardy stock. 

Thy sons the tyrant's fro'wn shall mock, 
And slavery's galling chain unlock. 

And free the oppressed. 
All who the wreath of freedom twine, 
Beneath the shadow of their vine 

Are blest. 



LESSON XXXII. 

The previous lesson having introduced the pupil to figura- 
tive expressions, the object of this is to lead him to form sim- 
ilar language himself. He will recollect, that analogy or 
resemblance * is its foundation ; and when, therefore, he is 
required to convert plain into figurative terms, he must en- 
deavor to call to mind some other subject which resembles 
the one proposed for his exercise. In applying the terms, 
phrases, and ideas relating to one subject, to another that re- 
sembles it, or, in other words, in the use of metaphors, the 
following rules are to^e observed. 

1. Metaphors should lieither be too numerous, too gay, nor 
too elevated, but suited to the nature of the subject. 

2. They must be drawn from proper objects ; avoiding all 
such as will raise in the mind disagreeable, mean, or low 
ideas. 

3. Every metaphor should be founded on a resemblance 
which is clear and striking; not far-fetched, nor difficult to be 
discovered. 

4. Metaphorical and plain language must not be jumbled 
together ; that is, a sentence should never be constructed, so 
that part of it must be understood literally, and part meta- 
phorically. 

5. Two difierent metaphors must not meet together on the 
same subject. 

6. Metaphors should not be crowded together on the swne 
object 

7. Metaphors should not be too far pursued. 

It is a good rule, likewise, when we have written a meta- 



* See Lesson XXV., page 46. 
6» 
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pbor, to make a picture of it, in order to see whether the 
parts agree, and what kind of figure the whole presents. 
Thus, when Shakspeare says, *^ to take arrm against a sea of 
troubles,*^ if we make a picture of this metaphor, we must 
represent a man clad in armor, going out to JtghJt water I 
The impropriety of such mixed and inconsistent metaphors 
must be Yerj apparent. 

MODELS. 

Plain Language. 
Oar misfortimes soon end, and we are favored with prosperity. 

Sanu Idea m Figurative Language. 

The doads of adversity soon pass away, and are succeeded by the siin- 
shine of prosperity. 

Plain Language, 

The waters falling from the rocks, made a pleasing noise, which I dit- 
tinctly heard. 

Figwrattve, 

I heard the voice of the waters, as they merrily danced from rock to 
rock. 

PUdn. 

The water of the lake was without motion. 

Figurative. 
The waves were asleep on the bosom of the lake. 

PUdfL 

The grass grows in the meadows in the spring, and smnmer soon so^ 
eeeds. 

FiguraHve. 

In the spring of the year, the meadows clothe themselves in their beaa- 
tifol green robes, to- welcome the approach of sammer. 

Plain. 
He could not be seen, on account of the darkness of the night 

Figurative. 

Kight had shrouded him in her dark mantle * or^ He was hidden in the 
shadows of the night 

EXASLPLES FOB PBAOTICE. 

The pupil ftnU eaepress the following sentences in ^figurative 
language. 

1. She was number one in her class. (Head.*) 

* The word or words in brackets, attached to each sentence, are given 
as hints to the pnpil^ to enable him to fonh a figore. He need not btt 
required to use them, if he can perform the exercise without assistance. 
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2. He was the last in the division. (Foot.) 

3. She was a person of very indolent habits. (Taken pos- 
session. 

4. It rains, the clouds are black, it thunders and lightens. 
(Open a fountain, frowned, roared, set on fire.) 

5. He sunk in the water. (Swallowed.) 

6. There are scenes in nature which are pleasant when we 
are sad, as well as when we are cheerfuL (Speaks, smiles, 
sympathizes.) 

7. The number of people who are alive, is very small, oom« 
pared with those who have died. (Tread, slumber.) 

8. The river flows though no country which is inhabited, 
and no sounds are made near it, except what are caused by 
the moving of its own waters. (Silence, solitude, hears no 
sound except voice.) 

9. The hand of the dock moves round without noise. 
(Time, silent tread.) 

10. The wind moves rapidly, although it is seldom heard. 
(Wings, song.) 

11. Thou must pass many years in this world, where wise 
men may suffer difficulties and hardships, and foolish persons 
must jfind trouble. (Sea, long voyage, shipwreck. 

12. The wind causes the leaves to move. (Dance.) 

13. Guilt is always wretched, aiid virtue is always re- 
warded, sooner or later. (Wedded, allied.) 

14. Perfect taste knows how to unite nature with art, 
without destroying its simplicity in the connexion. (Wed, 
sacrificing, alliance.) 

15. Virgil might almost be termed a plagiarist ; but he has 
corrected the faults, and added to the beauties, of that which 
he has taken &om others. (Adorn a theft, poHsh stolen dia« 
xnonds.) 

16. If Dryden had loftier conceptions of his subject. Pope 
was more indefatigable in his mode of treating it. (Higher 
flights, longer on the wing.) 
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LESSON XXXIII. 

AUegory, 

An allegory is the representation of one thing by another 
analogous * to it It may be considered as a series or chain 
of continued metaphors. 

The only material difference between allegory and meta- 
phor, besides the one being short, and the other prolonged, is, 
that a metaphor always explains itself, by the words that are 
connected with it, in their proper meaning ; whereas, in alle- 
gory, something is intended more than the words, in their lit- 
eral signification, imply. 

Apologues, parables, fables, and riddles, may all be consid- 
ered as tdlegories* 

MODEKt 

The difficulty of writing composition, without the assistance of thought 
and imagination^ is expressed in the following 

AUegory, 

As I was reclining one morning at the bottom of a beautiful garden, 
in an arbor overhung with honeysuckle and jessamine of the most exqui- 
site fragrance, I saw a most hideous monster standing before me. I 
tremblingly inquired his name and wish. He replied, in a voice of thun- 
der, I am the Uenius of Composition, and am come to require the tribute 
that is due to me. For a tew moments, I stood amaz^, not knowing 
how to reply. At length, I was relieved, by the approach of a beautiful 
nymph, who called herself Imagination, at whose appearance the hideous 
monster disappeared. The sweet and soothing voice of this beauttful 
nymph relieved my apprehensions ; but when I awoke from my slumbers, 
I found it was but a dream. 

EXAMPLES FOR FBACTICE. 

The pupil may write an allegory, showing the danger of 
ambition without tcUent, To assist him tn the exerdse, the 
following hints are offered. 

A snail despised the closeness of his shell, and sighed for 
more room. 



* See Lesson XXV. 

t This model is given just as it was presented by the pupil, and without 
correction ; it being thought more important to enetmrage tne young, by 
showing what others of the same age had done, than to present a fanltlew 
model. 
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He one day found the empty shell of a lobster. 

He took possession, and. was envied by all his kindred. 

He one day perished with cold in a comer of the shelL 

As instances of allegory y which, may he studied and imi" 
tcUed, the foUotdny may he mentioned : — ^ 77ie HiU of Sci' 
ence" " The Journey of a Zhy,' and an Eastern Narrative^ 
hy Hawhsworth, entitled^ ^ No life pleasing to God, that is not 
nseftd to manJ^ l%e 80^A Psahn, and Jyb. 55 of the Specta- 
tor, furnish other heautiful allegories. The PilgrinCs Pro- 
gress is, perhaps, the longest allegory ever written. 



LESSON XXXIV. 

Hyperhole, or JSxaggeration, 

Hypesbole, or exaggeration, consists in magnifying an 
object beyond its natural bounds. 

This %ure occurs yeiy frequentlj in common conversation ; 
as when, fo represent the quickness of motion, we say *^ as 
quick as lightning," or <' as swift as the wind/* 

Hyperbole should be sparingly used ; but no rule can be 
given for its management, except that it must be under the 
guidance of judgment and good sense. 

MODEL. 

The speech of Mr. Otis was so interesting and impressiye, that the 
very walls listened to his argnments, and were moved by his eloquence. 

[By this hyperbole, a forcible impression is given of the attention of 
every individual of ike assembly, and the effect whidi the eloquence of 
the speaker had upon each indiyidual.] 

EXAMPLES FOB PBAGTICE. 

The pupil may represent the following expressions in tm 
hyperbole, 

1. The immense number of the stars. 

2. The brightness of a lighted room. 

3. The splendor of a dress ornamented with jewels. 

4. The affliction caused by the death of a distinguished in- 
dividual. 

5. The number of persons in a crowd. 
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6. The loudness of a speaker's voice. 

7. The smaUness of an individual, expressed bj the object 
which might be a mansion for him. 

8. The size of a country, expressed by the rising and -set- 
ting of the sun. 

9. The thirst of an individual, expressed hj the quantitj 
of liquid he consumes. 

10. The quantitj of rain which falls in a shower. 

11. The sharpness of a man's sight. 

12. The stupidity of an animal 



LESSON XXXV. 

Personificationj or Prosopopima.* 

Pbosopop<eia, or Personification, is that figure, by which 
life and action are attributed to inanimate objects. 

This figure may be considered as the foundation of a large 
proportion of figurative language. When we say, that " die 
earth thirsts for rain," or " smiles with plenty," we represent 
the earth as a living creature, thirsting and smiling. 

There are three degrees in this figure, namely, * 

1. When some of the properties or qualities of living cref^ 
tures are attributed to inanimate objects. As, 

AJiariom dart ; ikinty groand j deceit/id disease ; the angry ocean. 

Here the personification consists in ascribing Jurg, thirsty 
deceit, and anger, which in reality are felt by living crea- 
tures only, to the inanimate objects, a dart, a disease, and the 
ocean, \ 

2. When inanimate objects are represented as acting like 
those which have life. Thus, 

Lands intersected by a narrow fiith cibhor each other. 

The calm shade 

Shall bring a kindred cahn ; and the sweet breeze 
That makes the green leayes dance^ shall waft a balm 
To Uij sick heart. 



/ 



* An attentive stndy of this figure will show that it is founded on 
Analogy. See Lesson XXV., page 46. 
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The cool wind, 



That stirs the stream in pkty^ shall come to thee 
Like one that loves thee, nor will let thee p&si 
TJngreeted ; and shall give its ligld embrace. 

Here, the words in italic show in what the personification 
consists; namely, in representing the lands abharrinff, the 
shade bringing, the breeze wafiing, the leaves dancing, the 
wind ^rring a stream, and playing, coming, and embracing. 

3. When they are represented as speaking to us, or list- 
ening to what we say. Thus, 

. Hand and voice, 

Awake, awake ! and thon, my heart, awake 1 
Green fields and icy cliffs, all join my hymn ! 
And thon I O silent mountain 1 sole and hare. 
********* 

* * * wake, Oh 1 wake, and utter praise. 

Yet, fair as thou art, thou shnnnest to glide, 
Beautiful stream 1 hy the village side ; 
But windest away from haunts of men, 
To silent valley imd shaded glen. 

Here, the hand, voice, heart, green Jields, icy cliffs, the 
mountain and the stream, are represented as if they were list- 
ening to the speaker. 

MODEL of the first degree. 
.The fttin^ waves. The joyous nun. The suri^ storm. 

EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

Personify the following subjects in the first or lowest degree. 

1. A brook. 9. The ocean. 17. The waves. 

2. A waterfall. 10. The sun. 18. Bain. 

3. The wind. 11. Science. 19. Winter. 

4. A tempest. 12. Industry. .20. Summer. 

5. Time. 13. Idleness. 21. Mirth. 

6. Fortune. 14. Intemperance. 22. Folly. 

7. Adversity. 15. Fire. 23. Pleasure 
3* The earth. 16. An earthquake. 24. Pain. 

MODEL of the second degree. 

Phitn Expresswn* 
He drew his sWord from its scahhard. 

Personification, 
At his command, his sword leapt from the scahhard. 
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EXAMPLES FOB PBACTICE. 

Personify the /oBovnng, in the second degree, 

1. He is asleep. (Sits on his ejelids.*) 

2. He is in love. (Throw a chain, around,) 

3. The laws contain the declaration^ that the murderer 
must die. (To hand a sword.) 

4. He who is pleased with natural scenery, can find in- 
struction and entertainment in every ohject which he sees. 
(Nature speaks a language.) 

5. In a few dajs, we shall depart &om the light of the sun, 
and he buried in the earth. (Sun shall see, earth didm.) 

6. The sun cannot be seen through the douds. (Pierce 
through.) 

7. The air is so soft, that we are induced to take a walk. 
(Invites.) 

8. The moon shines on the brow of the mountain. (^Gilds.) 

9. The shadows caused by night, pass away. (Nursed.) 

10. The hands of the dock were at nine. (Points.) 

11. The fire has been extinguished. (Die.) 

12. The thunder among the crags appears first on one peak 
and then on another. (Leaps.) 

MODELS of the third degree. 

Switzerland ! my coontry ! 't is to thee 

1 strike my harp in acony ;— 
My coontry 1 nnrse or liberty, 
Home of the gallant, great, and free, 
My sollen harp I strike to thee. 

O Grave ! where is thy victory 1 
O Death 1 where is thy sting ? ' 

O SoHtade I where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face 1 

EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

Personify the following subjects. 

1. The scenes of early life. 3. War. 

2. Litemperance. 4. Peace. 

* The words or phrases within the brackets are offered as hints to the 
implL 
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5. Beligion. 9. Indolence. 

6. Adversity. 10. Poverty. 

7. Industry. 11. The son. 

8. Liberty. 12. Night. 

No object which has not dignity in itself should ever be 
personified in this degree. 



LESSON XXXVI. 

Apostrophe, 

Apostrophe is an address to a real person, but one who 

ia either absent or dead, as if he were present, and listening 

to us. 

MODEL. 

O my 8on Absalom 1 would God I had died for ihee, O Absalom, 
my son! 

Sonl of £he jnst ! companion of the dead ! 
Where is thy home, and whither art dion fled 1 

No examples for practice are affixed to this lesson. The figwre itself is so 
simplef that the pupd can readily apply it^ unthout having had mudipractioe 
in tt. 



LESSON XXXVII. 

Simile, or Comparison. 

A SIMILE, or comparison, is where the analogy,* or resem- 
blance between two objects, is expressed in form, and usually 
pursued more fully than the nature of a metaphor admits. 
Thus, when we say of a great man, " He is the pillar of the 
state," it is a metaphor ; but when we say of him, " He up- 
holds the state like a pillar," which supports the weight of an 
edifice, it then becomes a comparison. 

Comparisons are used for two principal purposes ; namely, 
to explain a subject, or to render it pleasing. 

It is necessary, in a comparison, that it serve to illustrate 
the object, for the sake of which it is introduced, and give a 
stronger conception <^ it. 

^ See Lesson XXY., page 46. 
7 
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In drawing comparisons, the following rules must be ol>- 
served. 

1. Comparisons must not be drawn from objects which 
have too near and obvious a resemblance of the object with 
which they jfj^ compared. 

2. Thej must not be founded on too faint and distant like- 
nesses. 

3. The object from which a comparison is drawn, ought 
never to be an unknown object, nor one of which few people 
can have a clear idea. 

4. Similes, or comparisons, should never be drawn from 
mean or low objects. 

MODELS. 

A trembled coiiBcience is like the ocean when ruffled by a storm. 

Though my perishing ranks should be strewed in their gore, 
Like ocean weeds heaped on the snif-beaten shore. 

An elevated genius, employed in little things, appears like the sun in 
his evening decUnation : he remits his splendor, but retains his magni* 
tnde ; and pl^i^es more, though he dazzles less. 

Charity, like the sun, brightens every object on which it shines. 

As from the wing no scar the sky retains, 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel, 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 

EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

A comparison may now he written from the following, 

1. Virtue is like . The more it is rubbed, the more 

brightly it shines. 

2. A man of honest intentions is like where we 

can always see the bottom. 

8. A man of virtuous principles is like . The 

winds blow, and the waves beat upon it, but it . So, 

amid the trials and troubles of life, though temptations assail, 
and misfortunes threaten to overwhelm him, he stands un- 
moved, and defies the impotence of their assaults. 

4. Intemperance is like which b 

5. Benevolence is like the of heaven, which, falling 

silently and unobserved, seeks not to attract attention, but to 
do good. It therefore runs not off in noisy streams, or in a 

swollen current, but penetrating through the of ita 

object . 
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6. Religion, like , presents a bright side to 

every object, which is not wholly buried in earth. 

?• He who has no opinion of his own, is like which 

. The . man of decision is as the which 



LESSON XXXVIII. 

Antiiheiisy or Contrast. 

Antithesis is the reverse of comparison ; for, as the lat- 
ter, in general, signifies, or is founded on resemblance, the 
former implies contrast, opposition, distinction, or difference. 

Antithesis is frequently used, where we wish to give a 
clearer impression of our meaning ; to show the truth or ab- 
surdity of an opinion; the excellence or the inferiority of a 
sulject ; or to exhibit, in a more lucid manner, the difference 
or distinction between two things. 

MODELS. 

AntitheaUof Geography and Siatofy, 

Geography describea the oonntries situated on the earth, and the parts 
into wmch they are diyided. History teaches us the manners and customs 
of Uie inhabitants of those countri^. The former relates to the habitations 
of mankind ; the latter, to the inhabitants themselves. The one embraces 
a view of the physic^d, the other describes the moral, condition of the 
world. Geo^phy may be considered as the more useful, but history the 
more interestmg study. 

Pride and HvaniUty. 

Yio two feelings of the human mind are more opposite than pride and 
htunility. Pride is founded on a high opinion of ourselves ; humility, on 
tiie consciousness of the want of merit. Pride is the offspring of igno- 
rance: humility is the child of wisdom. Pride hardens the heart; humil- 
ity softens the temper and the disposition. Pride is deaf to the clamors 
or conscience ; humility listens with reverence to the monitor within : 
and finally, pride rejects the counsels of reason, the voice of -experience, 
^e dictates of religion ; while humility, with a docile spirit, thankfully 
receives instruction from all who address her in the garb of truth. 

ProUAHUy and Improbability of Mih^s Gvxtt, 

Milo was unwilling to cause the death of Clodins, at a time when all 
mankind would have approved the deed. Is it probable, then, he would 
embrace an occasion when he would be stigmatized as an assassin ? He 
dared not destroy his enemy, even with the consent of the law, in a con- 
venient ]^ce, on a fit occasion, and without incurring danger. Would 
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he attempt it, then, in defiance of the law, in an inoonyenient place, at an 
onfavorable time, and at the risk of his life ? 

TJie definition of toords is tometimes aiven in the/orm of an antithesis^ for 
on example of vMcK^ ses Luton XXIV. 

EXAMPLES FOB PBACTICE. 

The following subjects may he presented in Antithesis. 

1. Virtue and vice. 

2. Friendship and selfishness. 
8. Summer and winter. 

4. Industry and indolence. 

5. Religion and infidelity. 

6. A country with a good gOTemment, and one in a state 
of anarchy or revolution. 

7. Peace and war. 

8. A contented and a restless disposition* 

9. Knowledge and ignorance. 

10. A temperate and an intemperate man. 

11. Gratitude and ingratitude. 

12. The contented and the ambitious. 



LESSON XXXIX. 

InterrogcOMn, ExclamaHon, and Vision. 

When, we would afi&rm or deny with great earnestness, 
expressing the firmest confidence of the truth of our opinion, 
and appealing to the hearers for the impossibility of the con- 
trary, we frequently put our assertions in the form of a ques- 
tion or interrogation. 

MODEL of Interrogation. 

God is not man, that he should lie, nor tlft son of man, that he should 
repent. Hath lie said it ; and shidl he not do it ? Hath he spoken ; and 
shall he not make It good % ^ 

EXCLAMATION. 

Exclamation is a figure of a similar nature, used only in 
animated writings, to express surprise, anger, joy, 'grief, &c 
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MODEL of ExcJamation. 
. Good Heaven 1 What an eventful life was hen ! 

VISION. 

Vision, or sight, is the representation of something past or 
future, as if it were passing before our.ejes. 

MODEL of VisUm. 

The anthor of the following extract is speaking of the slave trade. 

T hear the sonnd of the hammer. I see the smoke of the furnaces, 
where manacles and fetters are still forged for human limhs. I see the 
visages of those, who, hy stealth and at midnight, labor in this work of 
iniquity, foul and dark, as may become the artinocrs of such instruments 
of misery and torture. 

It is unnecessary to present any examples fob f&a.cticb in this les- 
son ; but the teacher may require the pupil to attempt one or more exam 
pies of each figure, without assistance. 



LESSON XL. 

CUmax. 

Climax,* called also ^^ gradation^ or *^ amplijlccaion hy 
steps,*' is the gradual ascent of a subject from a less to a 
higher interest. 

Sometimes the word, or expression, which ends ^e former 
member of the period, begins the next, and so on through the 
sentence. 

Climax generally forms an artful exaggeration of the cir- 
cumstances of some object or action which we wish to place 
in a strong light. 

MODELS. 

1. There is no enjoyment of property without government; no govern- 
ment without a magistrate; no magistrate without obedience; and no 
obedience where every one does as he pleases. 

2. What hope of liberty is there remaining, if what it is their pleasure, 
it is lawful for them to do ; if what is lawful, they are able to do ; if what 
they are able to do, they dare do; if what Ihey dare do, they really exe- 
cute ; and if what they reallj execute, is no way offensive to you 1 

8. What a piece of work is man 1 How noble in reason 1 How infinite 

* The word elimaas is firom the Greek language, and signifies a laddtr. 

.1* 
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in fiumlUesI In form and motion, how expressive and admirable! In 
action, how like an angel 1 In apprehension, now like a God 1 

4. After we have practised good actions awhile, they become easy ; 
and when they are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them ; and when 
they please ns, we do them frequently ; and by frequency of acts, a thing 
grows into a habit ,* and confirmed habit is a kind of second nature ; and 
BO far aa anything is natural, so far it is necessary, and we can hardly do 
otherwise ; nay, we do it many times when we do not think of it. 

5. The state of society in laige cities necessarily produces luxury ; and 
luxury gives birth to avarice ; while avarice begets ooldness, and boldness 
is the parent of depravity and crime. 

Many beautiful instances of climax may be found in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. See the following. 

Matthew, chapter 10th, verse 40tlL 
Romans, ^ 5th, " 3d. 

" « 10th, ** 14th. 

1 Corinthians, "* 11th, ** dd. 

" « 8d, « 2l8L 

Notue ikould be taken of the nvanber oftUpe^ orpartiadan^ in each cHmax* 

EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

77ie pupil is required to fill up or supply the vacant places 
in the subjoined. Uie figures within the brackets denote the 
number of steps or particulars requisite to complete the fi^re, 
as it is proposed ; hut if he can finish it with a less number, 
he sliould be allowed to do so, 

1. Children owe regard to their equals ; ' to their 

fellow pupils ; to their superiors in age ; . 

to their parents ; * and fear, love, and reverence to their Gk>d. 
(5.) 

2. Teachers expect obedience from their youngest pupils ; 
from the middle classes; from the high- 
est ; and '• from alL (4.) 

3. Such conduct would have been wrong in a child ; 

' in a youth ; to a man ; but in a person 

of his knowledge, sense of propriety, duty, honor, principle, 
it is in the highest degree reprehensible, disgraceful, nay, even 
wicked. (4.) 

4. Ignorance is to be regretted, even in a child ; deplorable 

in ; shameful to — : ; disgraceful to ; 

and despicable in . (5.) 

5. Time is valuable, even in the dawn of life ; 

in the morning ; at noon ; when the sun 

is declining. How inestimable, then, its value to one whose 
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BUB is about to set 1 What countless worlds would the sinner 
give, for but a moment, to lengthen out the dim twilight that 
precedes the night of death I (5.) 

6. The conduct of children should be peaceful and con* 

tented at home ; when abroad ; in school ; 

and at church. (4.) 

7. It is not commendable to wish 'for the property of 

others ; it is improper to ^ ; it is unjust to ; 

it is an offence to ; it is a crime to ; it 

is punishable with death to ■ What shall we say, 

then, of him who, in the darkness of the night, when man- 
kind, in the confidence of security, have permitted their 
watchful senses to sleep, defies the obstacles of bars and bolts, 
breaks into a dwelling, plunders the property, murders the 
inhabitants, and sets fire to their habitation ? 

8. He who wantonly fakes the life of a fly ; 



T^ 



How, then, shall we describe the wickedness of a parent who 

, and wantonly exposes her child to a lingering, 

cruel death ? (6.) 

In filling up the preceding skeletons, the pupil will recollect 
that each successive member must rise in meaning, so as to 
express something of a higher and more important kind than 
that which precedes it. There is another form of this figure, 
in which the terms descend, as in the following. 

His offence deserved not the punishment of crucifixion ; 
nay, not of death ; nay, not of stripes ; nay, not of imprison- 
ment ; nay, not even of censure ; nor yet even of disappro- 
bation. 

This lesson finishes the snbject of fignrative langaage. The pnpil 
ghonld be apprised, that the fignres which are herein enumerated, are a 
few onlj of those which belong to the subject A complete list of rhetor- 
ical figures includes several hundred different Idnds^* manj of which, how- 
ever, are but names for common expressions. Those which have been 
noticed in these lessons, are the principal ones that are embraced in common 
treatises. The author thinks it expedient, that the pupil should be made 
acquainted with figuratiye expressions, before his introduction io themes 
and regular subjects. The previous lessons are designed to prepare him 
for exercises wmch require originality, both of thought and expression. 
It is not a question here to be discussed, whether such preparation is 

*■ Holmes's Rhetoric enumerates a list of two hundred and fifyf* 
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necessary. The anihor can onljr saj, that teachers who have been able 

to interest their pnpils in composition at an early age, and prepare them 

both to think ana to write with clearness, elegance, and precision, without 

the aid of some such introductory exercises, are happy in their success. 

To those who seek some ** breve iter per exempUiJI* he addresses the lines 

of Horace:— 

« SlqnldnoTlstincttiiflfatii, 



QapiMdni fanperti ; M mon his utBre «M»m.M 
or, as they are quaintly translated, 



If a better ^jfltam^S thlM, 



ImiMxt it fraely, or make nee of mine.'' 

Whether the arrangement of the principles contained in the several 
lessons, is as strictly progressive as it mignt be, is a question submitted 
with deference. Having enioyed litUe* conversance with the collected 
wisdom of others on this subject, either in person or in print, diffidence 
of his own opinion forbids the author to recommend any adherence to the 
order in which they are presented. 



LESSON XLI. 

Paraphrcuey or Eocpkmatum. 

Paraphbasb means an explanation, or interpretation. 

Maxims and proverbs frequently occur, which have some- 
thing of the nature of figurative language. Many of them 
are included in a figure which, by some writers, is called Al- 
Umon. The object of this lesson is, to accustom the pupil to 
the use of such expressions, and enable him to explaip them. 

MODEL. 

Maxim, 
** Look before you leap." 

Paraphrate^ or Explanation, 

This maxim implies, that we should not engage in any undertaking, 
before we have senously considered the consequences, tosether with the 
probability of obtaining the object of our desire. We should also con- 
sider whether the pleasures or the benefits which we promise ourselves, 
are worth the trouble they will occasion ; and whether we should not have 
reason to lament our participation in the affair. 

EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

77ie pupil may now paraphreue the foUawing, 

1. Frequent droppings wear even stones. 

2. Make haste slowly. 



i 
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3. Ha«te is slow. 

4. Truth lies in a welL 

5. Let justice be done, though the heavens falL 

6. Happiness has many friends. 

7. Walls have ears. 

8. Hunger breaks through stone walls. 

9. He gives twice who gives soon. 

10. Whilst we livey let us live. 

11. Cast thj bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it 
after manj dajs. 



LESSON XLII. 

Perspxcuity and Accuracy of Mcpretnon.* 

Befobb commencing the subject of simple themes, it will be 
proper to premise a few remarks on the choice of words, and 
the structure of sentences, which have been reserved for this 
place, in order that the previous lessons may prepare the be- 
ginner for a proper understanding and application of them. 
It cannot be doubted, that the first step in oompositioli must 
be to teach the beginner haw to write " at all;'* the second, 
to show him how to write well. 

The study of Perspicuity and Accuracy of Expression 
consists of two parts ; and requires attention, first, to Single 
Words and Phrases; and then, to the Constmction of Sen" 
fences. 

Perspicuity and Accuracy of Expression^ considered with 
regard to words and phrases, require the following properties : 

PUBITY, PBOPBIBTT, and PBECISION. 

OP PURITT. 

Purity of style consists in the use of such words, and such 
constructions, as belong to the idiom of the language which 
we speak, in opposition to words and phrases that are taken 
from other languages, or that are ungrammatical, obsolete, 
new-coined, or used without proper authority. 

* The fiibjeot of ihi£ lesson is taken from Murray't Exerelsai. 
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All such words and phrases as the following, should be 
avoided : Quoth he ; Itnst not ; erewhile ; behest ; self same ; 
delicate^ey for delicacy ; poUteseey for politeness ; hauteur, for 
haughtiness ; incumbermerU, connexity, martyrized, for encum- 
brance, connexion, martyred. 

ITie itUraductum offoreiyn and learned words, unless tohere 
necessity requires them, should never he admitted into our com^ 
position. In general, a plain, native style is not only more 
intelligible to cdl readers, but by a proper management of 
words, it can be made as strong and expressive as Latinized 
English, or any foreign idioms. 

MODEL. 

That word follows the general mle, and takes the pmuU accent. 

In this expression, the word pemdt is incorrectly nse^l ; it should hm 
penultimate, and the sentence snonld be, That word follows the generar 
role, and takes the pennltimate accent. 

EXAMPLES FOB PBACTICE. 

1. We should be employed dailily in doing good. 

2. It irks me to see so perverse a disposition. 

3. I wot not who has done this thing. 

4. He is no way thy inferior ; and, in this instance, is no 
ways to blame. 

5. The assistance was welcome, and timelily afforded. 

6. For want of employment, he stroamed idly about the 
fields. 

7. We ought to live soberly, righteously, and godlily in the 
world. 

OP PROPRIETY. 

Propriety of language is the selection' of such words as the 
best usage has appropriated to those ideas which we intend 
to express by them, in opposition to low expressions, and to 
words and phrases which would be less significant of the ideas 
that we mean to convey. Style may be pure, that is, it may 
be strictly English, without Scotticisms or Gallicisms, or un- 
grammatical, irregular expressions of any kind, and may, 
nevertheless, be deficient in propriety ; for the words may be 
ill chosen, not adapted to the subject, nor fully expressive of 
the author's sense. 
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RULE L AND MOD£L. 

Avoid Uno erpreasums; snch as ''Topsy tarry, hvarlj burly, pellmell, 
faaying a monthrs mind for a thing, currying favor with a person, dancing 
Attendance on the. mat,** &c. 

^ Meantime, the Britons, left to shift for themselres, were forced to call 
in the Saxons for their defence." The phrase ^ left to aldfifir thenudves,^ 
is rather a low phrase, and too much in the familiar style to be proper In 
a grave treatise. 

EXAMPLES FOB PBACTICB. 

1. I had as lief do it myself, as persuade another to do it 

2. Of the justness of his measures he convinoed his oppo- 
nent by dint of argument. 

8. He is not a whit better than those whom he so liberaUj 
condemns. 

4. He stands upon security, and will not liberate him till it 
be obtained. ~ 

5. The meaning of the phrase, as I take it, is very different 
from the common acceptation. 

6. The favorable moment should be embraced ; for he does 
not hold long in one mind. 

RULE IL AND MODEL. 

Supply toords that are wanting. " Arbitrary power I look upon as a 
greater evil than anarchy itself, 9s much as a savage is a happier state of 
life than a slave at the oar : " it should have been, " as much as the ttaU 
of a savap;e is happier than that of a slave at the oar.** " He has not 
treated this subject liberally, by the views of others as well as his own : " 
•* by adverting to the views of others," would have been better. ** This 
generous action greatly increased his former services : " it should have 
been, ** greatly increased the merit of his former services." " By the plea- 
sures of the imagination or fancy (which I shall use promiscuously) I 
here mean," &c This passage ou^ht to have had the word "■ terms " 
supplied, which Would "have made it correct : ** terms which I shall use 
promiscuously." 

The repetition of articles and prepositions is proper, when we intend 
to point out the objects of which we speak, as distinguished from each 
other, or in contrast ; and when we wish that the reader's attention should 
rest on that distinction ; as, " Our sight is at once the most delightful 
and the most useful of all our senses." 

EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

1. Let US consider the works of nature and art with proper 
attention. 

2. He is engaged in a treatise on the interests of the soul 
and body. 
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8. Some productions of nature rise in value, according as 
they more or less resemble those of art The Latin tongue, 
in its purity, was never in this island. 

4. For some centuries, there was a constant intercourse 
between France and England, hj the dominions we possessed 
there, and the conquests we made. 

BULE m. AKB MODEL. 

In the stuM Benteneej be earefid not to use the tame word too fiequent^, nor 
in dijffereKi tenses, ** One may haye an air icsfttcA proceeds fitnn a just 
sufficiency and knowledge of the matter before him, tohidi may naturally 
produce some motions of his head and body, which might become the 
Dench better than the bar." 

The pronoun which is here thrice used, in such a manner as to throw 
obscurity oyer the sentence. 

** Gregory fayored the undertaking, fo/ no other reason than this, that 
the manager, in countenance, fayored his friend." It should haye been, 
'^resembl^ his friend." 

** Charity expands our hearts in loye to God and man ; it is by the yir- 
tue of charity, that the rich are blessed, and the poor supplied." In this 
sentence, the word " chaoity " is improperly used, in two different senses ^ 
for the highest beneyolence, and for almsgiving. 

EXAMPLES FOB PBACTICE. 

1. An eloquent speaker may give more, but cannot give 
more convincing arguments, than this plain man offered. 

4 2. They were persons of very moderate intellects, even 
before they were impaired by their passions. 

8. True wit is nature dressed to advantage ; and yet some 
works have more wit than does them good. 

4. Honor teaches us properly to respect ourselves, and to 
violate no right or privilege of our neighbor : it leads us to 
support the feeble, to relieve the distressed, and to scorn to be 
governed by degrading and injurious passions; and yet we 
see honor is the motive which urges the destroyer to take the 
life of his friend. 

EULE IV. AND MODEL. 

Avoid the injudicious use of technical terfns. To inform those who do 
not understand sea-phrases, mat ** We tacked to the larboard, and stood 
off to sea," would oe expressing ourselyes very obscurely. Technical 
phrases not bein^ in current use, but only the peculiar dialect of a par- 
ticular class, we snould neyer use them but when we know they will be 
understood. 
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EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

1. Most of our hands were asleep in their berths, when 
the vessel shipped a sea, that carried awaj our pinnace and 
binnacle. Our dead-lights were in, or we should have filled. 
The mainmast was so sprung, that we were obliged to fish it, 
and bear awaj for Lisbon. 

2. The book is veiy neatlj printed : the scale-boarding is 
ample and regular, and the register exact. 

EULE V. AND MODEL. 

Avoid eqmvotxd or ambiguous words. The following sentences are excep- 
tionable in this respect ** As for such animals as are mortal or noxious, we 
have a right to destroy them." " I long since learned to like nothing but 
what you do." " He aimed at nothing less dian the crown," may denote 
either, " Nothing was less aimed at by him than the crown," or "Nothing 
inferior to the crown could satisfy his ambition." ^IwiU have mercy ^ and 
not sacrifice." The first part of this sentence denotes, ** I will exercise 
mercy;" whereas, it is in this place employed to signify, "I require 
others to exercise it" The translation should thererore have been ac- 
commodated to these different meanings. " Theywere both much more 
ancient among the Persians, than Zoroaster or Zerdusht" The or in this 
sentence is equivocal. It serves either as a copulative to synonymous 
words, or as a disjunctive of different things. K, therefore, the student 
should not know that Zoroaster and Zerduuit mean the same person, he 
will mistake the sense. " The rising tomb a lofty column bore." *^ And 
tihus the son the fervent sire addrest" Did the tomb bear the column, or 
the column the tomb ? Did the son address the sire, or &e sire the son 1 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. When pMV friendship is considered, how is it possible 
that I should not grieve for his loss ? 

2. The eagle killed the hen, and eat her in her own nest. 

3. It may be justly said, that no laws are better than the 
[English. 

4. The pretenders to polish and refine the English lan- 
guage, have chiefly multiplied abuses and absurdities. 

5. The English adventurers, instead of reclaiming the na- 
tives from their uncultivated manners, were gradually assimi- 
lated to the ancient inhabitants, and degenerated from the 
customs of their own nation. 

6. You wiQ not think that these people, when injured, have 
the least right to our protection. 

8 
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7. Solomon, the son of David, who bbilt the temple of Je- 
rusalem, was the richest monarch that reigned over the Jew- 
ish people. 

EULE VL AND MODEL. 

Avoid umnteOigibU and inconsiiteiU wordt or phrates. " I aare obsenred," 
fays Steele, ** that the saperiority among these coffee-house politicians, 
proceeds from an opinion of gs^lantrj and fashion.'* This sentence, con- 
sidered in itself, evidently conveys no meaning. First, it is not said 
whose opinion, their own, or that of ethers ; secondly, it is not said what 
opinion, or of what sort, favorable or nnfavorable tme or false, bat m 
general, ** an opinion of gallantry and fashion,*' which contains no defi- 
nite expression of any meaning. With the joint assistance of the con- 
text, reflection, and conjectnie,we shall perhaps conclude that the author 
intended to say, " That the rank among these politicians was determined 
by the opinion generallv entertained of the rank, in point of gallantry 
and fashion, that eadi of them had attained." 

EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

1. I seldom see a noble building, or anj great piece of 
magnificence and pomp, but I think, how little is all this to 
satisfj the ambition, or to fill the idea, of an immortal soul I 

2. A poet, speaking of the universal deluge, says : 

Tet when that flood in its own depth was drowned, 
It left behind it fiUse and slippery ground. 

8. The author of the Spectator says, that a man is not 
qualified for a bust, who has not a good deal of wit and vi- 
vacitj, even in the ridiculous side of his character. 

RULE Vn. AND MODEL. 

Avoid aU those words and phrases which are not adapted to the ideas you 
mean to communicate; or which are less signijicant than others^ of thoge ideas. 
*' He feels any sorrow that can arrive at man : " better ** happen to man." 
" The conscience of approving one's self a benefactor, is the bent recom- 
pense for being so: it should have been " conscu>t»n««&'' He firmly 
believed the divine precept^ " There is not a sparrow falls to the ground, 
&c. It should have been " doctrine/* 

" It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters.** A scene cannot be 
said to enter : an actor enters ; but a scene appears or presents itself. 

*^ We immediately assent to the beauty of an object, without inquiring 
into the causes of it : " it is proper to say, that we assent to the truth of a 
proposition ; but it cannot so well be said, that we assent to the beauty of 
an object. Acknowledge would have expressed the sense with propriety. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. No less than two hundred scholars have been educated 
in that school. 
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2. The attempt) however laudable, was found to be imprao- 
ticable. 

3. He is our mutual benefactor, and deserves our respect 
and obedience. 

4. Vivacity is often promoted, bj presenting a sensible ob- 
ject to the mind, instead of an intelligible one. 

5. Thej broke down the banks, and the country was soon 
overflown. 

6. The garment was decently formed, and sewn very 
neatly. ^ 

PBECISION. 

Precision is the third requisite of perspicuity with respect 
to words and phrases. 

It signifies retrenching superfluities^ and pruning the ex-- 
pression, so as to exhibit neither more nor less than an exact 
copy of the person* s idea who uses it. 

The words used to express ideas may be faulty in three 
respects. Firsty They may not express the idea which the 
author intends, but some other which only resembles it ; sec- 
ondly , They may express that idea, but not fully and com- 
pletely; thirdly y They may express it, together with some- 
tl^ng more than is intended. Precision stands opposed to 
these three faults, but chiefly to the last. Propriety implies 
a freedom from the two former faults. The words which are 
used may be proper ; that is, they may express the idea in- 
tended, and they may express it fully ; but to be precise, sig- 
^nifies that they express that idea and no more. 

The great source of a loose style, in opposition to precision, 
is the injudicious use of the words termed synonymous. They 
are called synonymous, because they agree in expressing one 
principal idea ; but, for the most part, if not always, they ex- 
press it with some diversity in the circumstances. 

The following instances show a diflerence in the meaning 
of words reputed synonymous, and point out the use of at- 
tending, with care and strictness, to the exact import of 
words. 

Custom, habit. — Custom respects the action ; habit, the 
actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the 
same act ; by habit^ the effect which that repetition produces 
on the mind or body. By the custom of walking often in the 
streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 
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PridBy vamty, — Pride makes us esteem ourselves; vanity 
makes us desire the esteem of others. It is just to saj, that 
a man is too proud to be vain. 

HaughtineUj disdain. — Haughtiness is founded on the 
high opinion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the low 
opinion we have of others. 

Onfy, alone. — Onlj imports that there is no other of the 
same kind; alone imports being accompanied by no other. 
An only child is one that has neither brother nor- sister ; a 
child alone 'is one who is left by itself. There is a differ- 
ence, therefore, in precise language, between these two phrases : 
^ Virtue only makes us happy/' and '' Virtue alone 'makes us 
happy." 

Wisdomy prudence. — Wisdom leads us to speak and act 
what is most proper; prudence prevents our speaking or 
acting improperly. 

JSntire, complete. — A thing is entire, by wanting none of 
its parts ; complete, by wanting none of the appendages that 
belong to it. A man may have an entire house to himself, 
and yet not have one complete apartment. 

Surprisedy astonished, amazedy confounded. — I am sur- 
prised with what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished at 
what is vast or great; I am amazed at what is incomprehen- 
sible ; I am confounded by what is shocking or terrible. ^ 

TVanquilli^ypeaceyCalm. — Tranquillity respects a situation 
free from trouble, considered in itself; peace,-the same situa- 
tion with respect to any causes that might interrupt it ; calm, 
with regard to a disturbed situation going before or following 
it. A good man enjoys tranquillity, in himself; peace, with 
others ; and calm, after the storm. 

While we are attending to precision, we must be on oar 
guard, lest, from the desire of pruning too closely, we retrench 
all copiousness. To unite copiousness and precision, to be 
full and easy, and, at the same time, correct and exact in the 
choice of every word, is, no doubt, one of the highest and 
most difficult attainments in writing. 

EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

1. This great politician desisted from, and renounced his 
designs, when he found them impracticable. 

2. He was of so high and independent a spirit, that he ab- 
horred and detested being in debt. 
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3. Though raised to an exalted station, she was a pattern 
of piety, yirtue, and religion. 

4. The human bodj maj be divided into the ^head, trunk, 
limbs, and vitals. 

5. Poverty induces and cherishes dependence; and de- 
pendence strengthens and increases corruption. 

6. There can be no regularity or order in the life and con- 
duct of that man, who does not give and allot a due share of 
his time to retirement and reflection. 

OF PERSPICUITY AND ACCURACY OP EXPRESSION, WITH 
RESPECT TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

Sentences, in general, should neither be very long nor very 
short : long ones require dose attention, to make us clearly 
perceive the connection of the several parts ; and short ones 
are apt to break the sense, and weaken the connection of 
thought. Yet occasionally they may both be used with 
force and propriety. 

A train of sentences, constructed in the same manner, and 
with the same number of members, should never be allowed 
to succeed one another. A long succession of either long or 
short sentences should also be avoided ; for the ear tires of 
either of them, when too long continued. 

By a proper mixture of long and short periods, and of pe- 
riods variously constructed, not only the ear is gratified, but 
animation and force are given to our style. 

PBOPEBTIES OF A SENTENCE. 

The things most essential to an accurate and perfect sen- 
tence are clearness, unity, strength, and harmony. 

OF THE clearness OF A SENTENCE. 

The FIRST requisite of a perfect sentence is clearness. 

Whatever leaved the mind in any sort of suspense as to the 
meaning, ought to be avoided. Obscurity arises from two 
causes ; either from a wrong choice of words, or a wrong ar- 
rangement of them. 

The first thing to be studied here, is grammatical propriety. 
But, as the grammar of our language is comparatively not 
extensive, there may be an obscure order of words, where 
there is no transgression of any granmiatical rule. The re- 

8* 
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lations of words, or members of a period, are ascertamed only 
by the position in which thej stand. 

The first ^rule in the arrangement of sentences is, that ths 
words or members most closely relatedy should he placed in ths 
sentence as near to each other as possHHe^ so as to make their 
mutual relation clearly appear, 

MODEL L 

Of the Position of Adverbs, 

"The Komans understood liberty, at kast, as well as we." These 
words are capable of two difTerent senses, according as the emphasis, in 
reading them, is laid npon libertvor upon at least. The words should 
haye been thus arranged : " The Komans understood liberty as well, at 
least, as we." 

EXAMPLES FOB PBACTICE. 

1. Hence the impossibility appears, that an undertaking 
managed so, should prove successfuL 

2. May not we here say with the poet, that ^^ virtue is its 
own reward " ? 

3. The works of art receive a great advantage, from the 
resemblance which they have to those of nature ; because 
here the similitude is not only pleasant, but the pattern is 
perfect. 

4. Siztus the Fourth was, if I mistake not, a great collector 
of books, at least 

5. If Louis XIV. was not the greatest king, he was the 
best actor of majesty, at least, that ever filled a throne. 

6. By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any single 
object^ but the largeness of a whole view. 

7. I was engaged formerly in that business, but I never 
shall be again concerned in it. 

8. We do those things frequently, which we repent of 
afterwards. 

MODEL n. 

Of the Position of Circumstances, and of Particular Members, 

An author, in his dissertation on parties, thus expresses himself: 
** Are these designs which any man, who is bom a Briton, in any circum- 
stances, in any situation, ought to be ashamed or afraid to avow 1 ^ Here 
we are left at a loss, whether these words, " in any tarcnmstances, in any 
situation,** are connected with ** a mai^ bom in ISritain in any circum- 
stances or situation,*' or with a man's ** avowing his designs in any cir- 
cumstances or situation into which he may be brought** As it is proba- 
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ble that the latter ma intended, the arrangement ought to hare heen 
conducted thus: ^'Are these desifipu which an^ man, who is Bom a 
Briton, ought to be ashamed or afraid, in any situation, in any circum- 
stances, to ayow ? " 

It is a rule, too, nerer to crowd manj drcnmstances together, but 
rather to intersperse them in different parts of the sentence, joined with 
the principal words on which thej depend. For instance : ^ What I had 
the opportunity of mentioning to my friend, some time ago, in conversa- 
tion, was not a new thought" These two circumstances, " tome time ago^ 
and ** in convenation^ which are here put together, would hare had a 
better effect disjoined, thus : " What I had the opportunity, some time ago, 
of mentioning to my friend in conversation, was not a new thought" 

Words expresang things connected in the thmght^ ouaht to be placm aa near 
together as posstbUy even when their separaiion uxnda convey no ambiguity. 
This will be seen in the following passage from Addison : -^ For tlie . 
English are naturally fanciful, and very often disposed, by that gloomi- 
ness and melancholy of temper which are so frequent in our nation, to 
many wild notions and extravagances, to which others are not so liable." 
Here the verb or assertion is, by a pretty long circumstance, separated 
from the subject to which it refers. This might have been easily pre- 
vented, by placing the circumstance before me verb, thus: "For the 
English are naturally fanciful, and, by that gloominess and melancholy 
of tempw which are so frequent in our nation, are often disposed to many 
wild notions," &c 

From these examples, the following observations will occur: that a 
circumstance ought never to be placed between two capital members of a period ; 
but either between the parts of the meniber to which it belongs^ or in such a 
manner as will confine it to its proper member. When the sense admits it, 
the sooner a circumstance is introduced, generally speaking, the better, 
that the more important and significant wo^s may possess the last place, 
quite disencumbered. The following sentence is, in this respect, faulty. 
** The emperor was so intent on the establishment of his absolute power 
in Hungary, that he exposed the empire doubly to desolation and ruin for 
the sake or it" Better thus : " That, for the sake of it, he exposed the 
empire doubly to desolation and ruin." 

When different things have an obvious rdation to each otheTy in respect to 
the Girder of nature or ttme^ that order should be regarded, in assigning them 
their phces in the sentence ; 'unless the scope of the passages require it to 
be varied. The conclusion of the following lines is inaccurate in this 
respect : " But still there will be such a mixture of delight, as is propor- 
tioned to the degree in which any one of these qualifications is most con- 
spicuous and prevailing." The order in which the two last words are 
placed, should have been reversed, and made to stand prevailing and con- 
spicuous. They are conspicuous^ because they prevail. 

EXAMPLES FOB PRAOTIGE. 

1. The embarrassments of the artificers rendered the pro- 
gress very slow of the work. 

2. He found the place replete with wonders, of which he 
proposed to solace himself with the contemplation, if he 
should never be able to accomplish his flight 
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8. They are now engaged in a study, of which they hare 
long wished to know the usefuhiess. 

4. This was an undertaking, which, in the execution, proved 
as impracticable, as had turned out every other of their per- 
nicious, yet abortive schemes. 

5. Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, has not 
thought it improper to prescribe to his reader a poem, or a 
prospect, where he particularly dissuades him fnm. knotty 
and subtle disquisitions ; and advises him to pursue studies 
that fill the mind with splendid and illustrious objects, as 
history, poetry, and contemplations of nature. 

MODEL m. 

Of the Diapogition of the Relative Pronouna, who, which, what, whose, and 
of aiU thiee Partida VBihkh expms the Connexion of the Parts of Speech 
with one another. 

A small error in the position of these words may dond the meaning 
of the whole sentence ; and even where the meaning is intelligible, we 
always find something awkward and disjointed in Sie stmctare of the 
sentence, when thesfs relatiyes are ont of meir proper place. " This kind 
of wit,** says an author, ** was yery much in yogne among onr countrymen, 
aboat an age or two ago ; who did not practise it for any oblique reason, 
but purely for the sake of being witty. We are at no loss about the 
meaning here; but the construction would eyidently be mended by dis- 
posing the circumstance, " about an age or two ago,** in such a manner 
as not to separate the relatiye who from its antecedent oitr countrymen; in 
Hub way : ** About an age or two ago, this kind of wit was veiy much in 
yogue among our countrymen, who did not practise it,** &c. 

With regfutl to relatiyes, it may be further obsenred, that obscurity 
often arises from the too frequent repetition of them, particularly of the 
pronouns who and thof^ and them and theirSy when we haye occasion to 
refer to difierent persons; as in the following sentence of Tillotson: 
** Men look with an eyil eye upon the good that is in others, and think 
that their reputation obscures thenit and their commendable qualities stand 
in their light ; and therefore thev do what they can to cast a cloud oyer 
them^ that the bright shining of their yirtues may not obscure them^ This 
is altogether careless writing. When we find these personal pronouns 
crowding too fast upon us, we haye often no method leit, but to Uirow the 
whole sentence into some other form, which may ayoid those frequent 
references to persons who haye before been mentioned. 

EXAMPLES FOB PBACTICE. 

1. He labored to involve his minister in ruin, who had 
been the author of it. 

2. It is true what he says, but it is not applicable to the 
point 
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3. The French marched precipitately, as to an assured 
victory; whereas the English advanced very slowly, and 
discharged such flights of arrows as did great execution. 
When they drew near the archers, perceiving that they were 
out of hreath, they charged them with great vigor. 

4. He was taking a view, from a window, of the cathedral 
in Litchfield, where a party of the royaUsts had fortified 
themselves. 

5. We nowhere meet with a more splendid or pleasing 
show in nature, than what appears in the heavens, at the 
rising and setting of the sun, which is wholly made up of 
those difierent stains of light, that show themselves in clouds 
of a different situation. 

6. It is the custom of the Mahometans, if they see any 
printed or written paper upon the ground, to take it up, and 
lay it aside carefully, as not knowing hut it may contain some 
piece of their Alcoran. 

OF THE UNITY OF A SENTENCE. 

The SECOND requisite of a perfect sentence is its unity. 
In every composition, there is always some connecting prin- 
ciple among the parts. Some one ohject must reign and he 
predominant. But most of all, in a single sentence, is required 
the strictest unity. For the very nature of a sentence im- 
plies that one proposition is expressed. It may consist of 
parts, indeed ; hut these parts must he so closely hound to- 
gether, as to make the impression upon the mind of one 
object, not of many. To preserve this unity of a sentence, 
certain rules must be observed. 

RULE I. AND MODEL. 

In the Jirst place, During the course of the tentence, the coene shodd he 
changed as little as possible. We should not be hurried bj sudden transi- 
tions from person to person, nor from subject to subject There is com- 
monly, in every sentence, some person or thing winch is the governing 
word. This should^ be continued so, if possible, from the beginning to 
the end of it 

The following sentence varies from this rule: ^ After we came to 
anchor, they put me on shore, where I was welcomed by all my friends, 
who received me with the greatest kindness." In this sentence, though 
the objects contained in it have a sufficient connexion with each other, 
yet, by this manner of representing tliem, by shifting so often both the 
place and the person, ire and they^ and /and who^ they appear in so dis- 
nnited a view, that the sense of connexion is much impaired. The sen* 
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fence is restOTed to its proper nnitj, bj taming it after the following 
, manner : " Haying come to an anchor, I was pat on shore, where I was 
welcomed bj all mj friends, and receiyed with the greatest kindness." 

EXAMPLES FOB PBACTICE. 

1. A short time after this injury, he came to himself; and 
the next day, they put him on board a ship, which conveyed 
him first to Corinth, and thence to the island of Egina. 

2. By eagerness of temper, and precipitancy of indulgence, 
men forfeit all the advantages which patience would have 
procured ; and, by this meanSi the opposite evils are incurred 
to their full extent 

3. He Vho performs every emplo3rment in its due place 
and season, suffers no .part of tame to escape without profit ; 
and thus his days become multiplied, and much of life is en- 
joyed in little space. 

4. Desires of pleasure usher in temptation, and the growth 
of disorderly passions is forwarded. 

BULE IL AM) MODEL. 

Neoer crowd into one sentence^ thinas which have so Utde connexion, that they 
could hear to be divided into tioo or three sentences. 

The yiolation of this rale tends so mnch to peiplex and obscure, that 
it is safer to err by too many short sentences, than by one which is over* 
loaded and embarrassed. £2xamples abound in authors. "Archbishop 
Tillotson," says an author, " died in this year. He was exceedingly be- 
loved by King William and Queen Mary, who nominated Dr. Tennison, 
bishop of Lincoln, to succeed him." Who would expect the latter part 
of this sentence to follow in consequence of the former ? "" He was ex- 
ceedingly beloved by both king and queen,'* is the proposition of the sen- 
tence. We look for some proof of this, or at least something relating to 
it to follow; when we are on a sudden carried off to a new proposition. 

EXAMPLES FOB PBACTICE. 

1. The notions of Lord Sunderland were always good ; but 
he was a man of great expense. 

2. In this uneasy state, both of his public and private life, 
Cicero was oppressed by a new and deep affliction, the death 
of his beloved daughter, TuUia, which happened soon after 
her divorce from Dolabella, whose manners and humors were 
entirely disagreeable to her, 

8. The sun, approaching, melts the snow, and breaks the 
icy fetters of the main, where vast sea-monsters pierce 
tlux>ugh floating islands, with arms wliich can withstand the 
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crystal rock ; whilst others, that of themselves seem great as 
islands, are, by their bulk alone, armed against all but man, 
whose superiority over creatures of such stupendous size and 
force, should make him mindful of his privilege of reason ; 
and force him humbly to adore the great Composer of these 
wondrous frames, and the Author of his own superior wisdom. 

4. Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; thou knowest not what 
a day may bring forth : and, for the same reason, despair not 
of to-morrow ; for it may bring forth good as well as evil ; 
which is a ground for not vexing thyself with imaginary 
fears ; for the impending black cloud, which is regarded with 
so much dread, may pass by harmless ; or, though it should 
discharge the storm, yet before it breaks, thou mayst be lodged 
in that lowly mansion which no storms ever touch. 

RULE m. AND MODEL. 

A third rule for preserring the nnitj of sentences is to keep dear of aU 
unnecessary parentheses. 

On some occasions, when the sense is not too long suspended by them, 
and when they are introduced in a proper place, Siey may add both to 
the yiracity and to the energy of the sentence. But for the most part 
their effect is extremely bad. They are wheels within wheels ; sentences 
in the midst of sentences ; the perplexed method of disposing of some 
thought, which a writer wants judgment to introduce in its proper place. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Disappointments will often happen to the best and wisest 
men, (not through any imprudence of theirs, nor even through 
the malice or ill design of others ; but merely in consequence 
of some of those cross incidents of life which could not be 
foreseen,) and sometimes to the wisest and best concerted 
plans. 

2. Never delay till to-morrow, (for to-morrow is not yours ; 
and though you should live to enjoy it, you must not overload 
it with a burden not its own,) what reason and conscience tell 
you ought to be performed to-day. 

3. We must not imagine that there is, in true religion, iany- 
tliing which overcasts the mind with suUen gloom and melan- 
choly austerity, (for false ideas may be entertained of religion, 
as false and imperfect conceptions of virtue have oflen pre- 
Tailed in the world,) or which derogates from that esteem 
which men are generally disposed to yield to exemplary vir- 
tues. 
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OF THE STRENGTH OF A SENTENCE. 

The THIRD requisite of a perfect sentence is strength. 

By this is meant such a disposition and management of the 
several words and members, as shall bring out the sense to 
the best advantage, and give every word and every member 
its due weight and force. 

A sentence may be clear, it may also be compact in all its 
parts, or have the requisite unity, and yet, by some circum- 
stance in the structure, it may fail in that strength of impres- 
sion which a better numagement would have produced. 

RULE L AND MODEL. 

The fint rule for promoting the strength of sentences is to prune it of 
all redundant words and members. 

It is a general maxim, that any words which do not add some importance 
to the meaning of a sentence, always injure it Care shonld therefore be 
exercbed with respect to s^onymous words, expletives, circnmlocntions, 
tautology, and the expressions of unnecessaiy circumstances. The atten- 
tion becomes remiss, when words are multiplied, without a correspondent 
multiplication of ideas. " Content with deserving a triumph, he refused 
the honor of it,** is better language than to say, ** Being content with 
deserving it," &c. 

** In the Attic commonwealth," says an author, " it was the privilege 
and blrthrieht of every citizen and poet, to rail aloud and in pubUc.** 
Better simply thus : " In the Attic commonwealth, it was the privilege of 
every citizen to rail in public" 

EXAMPLES FOB PBAOTIOE. 

1. It is six months ago, since I paid a visit to my relations. 

2. Suspend your censure so long, till your judgment on the 
subject can be wisely formed. 

3. The reason why he acted in the manner he did, was not 
fully explained. 

4. If I were to give a reason for their looking so well, it 
would be because they rise early. ' 

5. If I mistake not, I think he is improved, both in knowl- 
edge and behavior. 

6. I have here supposed that the reader is acquainted 
with that great modem discovery, which is, at present, uni- 
versally acknowledged by all the inquirers into natural phi* 
losophy. 
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BULE n. AND MODEL. 

After removing superfluities, the second rule for promoting the strength 
of a sentence, is to attend particularly to the use of copulatives, rdativeSf and 
all the particles employed for transition and connexion. 

These little words, 6irf, and, or^ which, whose, where, then, iherefore,because, 
&C., are frequently the most impoi-tant words of any ; they are the joints 
or hinges upon which all sentences turn j and, of course, much of their 
strength must depend upon such particles. The varieties in using them 
are, indeed, so many, that no particular system of rules respecting them 
can be given. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. The enemy said, I will pursue, and I will overtake, and 
I will divide the spoil. 

2. While the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, cold, 
heat, summer, winter, day and night, shall not cease. 

3. A man should endeavor to make the sphere of his inno- 
cent pleasures as wide as possible, that he may retire into 
them with safety, and find in them such a satisfaction as a 
wise man would not blush to take. Of this nature are those 
of the imagination. 

4. The army was composed of Grecians, Carians, Lycians, 
Pamphylians, and Phrygians. 

5. The hody of this animal was strong, and proportionahle, 
and beautiful. 

6. There is nothing which promotes knowledge more than 
steady application, and a habit of observation. 

RULE m. AND MODEL. 

The third rule for promoting the strength of a sentence is to dispose of 
the capital word, or words, so that they may make the greatest impression. 

That there are, in eveiy sentence, such capital words on which the 
meaning principally rests, every one must see; and that these words 
should possess a conspicuous and distinguished place, is equally plain. 
'For the most part, with us, the important words are placed in the begin- 
ning of the sentence. So in the following passages : " Silver and gold 
have I none ; but such as I have, give I unto thee, &c. "• Your fathers, 
where are they 1 and the prophets, do they live for ever ? " 

Sometimes, however, when we intend to give weight to a sentence, it is 
of advantage to suspend the meaning for a little, and then bring it out 
full at the close. " Thus,** says an author, " on whatever side we contem- 
plate this ancient writer, what principally strikes us, is his wonderful 
invention.** 

Some authors greatly invert the natural order of sentences *, others 
write mostly in a natural style. Each method has its advantages. The 
inverted possesses strength, dignity, and variety ; the other, more nature, 
ease, and simplicity. 

9 
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EXAMPLES FOB PBACTICE. 

1. I have considered the subject with a good deal of atten- 
tion, upon which I was desired to communicate mj thoughts. 

2. Whether a choice altogether unexceptionable has, in 
any country, been made, seems doubtful 

8. Let us endeavor to establish to ourselves an interest in 
Him who holds the reins of the whole creation in his hands. 

4. Virgil, who has cast the whole system of Platonic phi- 
losophy, so far as it relates to the soul of man, into beautiful 
allegories, in the sixth book of his ^neid, gives us the pun- 
ishment, &c. 

5. And Philip the Fourth was obliged, at last, to conclude 
a peace, on terms repugnant to his inclination, to that of his 
people, to the interest of Spain, and to that of all Europe, in 
the Pyrenean treaty. 

6. Let us implore superior assistance, for enabling us to 
act well our own part, leaving others to be judged by Him 
who searcheth the heart. 

RULE IV. AND MODEL. 

The fourth mle for promotiiig the strength of pentencea is, that a 
weaker aseertion or proposition should never come after a stronaer one; and 
thatf when our sentence consists of two mtmbers^ the longer shouM^ genera&y, be 
the concluding one. 

In general, it is agreeable to find a sentence risine upon ns, and grow- 
ing in its importance, to the veiy last word, when mis constniction can 
be managed without afiectation. " If we rise yet higher," says Addison, 
** and consider the fixed stars as so many oceans of flame, that are each 
of them attended with a different s^t of planets ; and still discover new 
firmaments and new lights, that are sunk farther in those unfathomable 
depths of ether, we are lost in snch a labyrinth of snns and worlds, and 
confounded with the magnificence and immensity of nature." 

EXAMPES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Charity breathes long-suffering to enemies, courtesy to 
strangers, habitual kindness towards friends. 

2. Gentleness ought to diffuse itself over our whole be* 
havior, to form our address, and regulate our speech. 

3. The propensity to look forward into life is too often 
grossy abused, and immoderately indulged. 

4. The regular tenor of a virtuous and pious life will prove 
the best preparation for iiLmortality, for old age, and death. 
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5. These roles are intended to t^^ young persons to write 
with propriety, elegance, and perspicuity. 

6. Sinful pleasures blast the opening prospects of human 
felicity, and degrade human honor. 

RULE V. AND MODEL. 

The fifth rale for the strength of sentences is to avoid conduding them 
with an adverb J a preposition, or any inconsiderable toord, unless it be em- 
phaticaL 

Agreeably to this rale, we should not conclade with any of the parti- 
cles, o/y io^Jroniy toitk, by. For instance, it is a ereat deal better to saj, 
** Avarice is a crime of which wise men are often gniltj,'' than to say, 
" Avarice is a crime which wise men are often guilty of This is a 
phraseology which all correct writers shnn ; and wiu reason. For as the 
mind cannot help resting a little on the import of the word which closes 
the sentence, it most be disagreeable to be left pausing on a word, which 
does not, by itself, produce any idea. 

EXAMPLES FOB PSAOTICX. 

1. Generosity is a showy virtue, which many persons are 
very fond of. 

2. These arguments were, without hesitation, and with great 
eagerness, laid hold of. 

3. It is proper to be long in deliberating ; but we should 
speedily execute. 

4. Form your measures with prudence; but all anxiety 
about the issue divest yourselves of. 

5. We are struck, we know not how, with the symmetry 
of anything we see ; and immediately acknowledge the beauty 
of an object, without inquiring into the particular causes and 
occasions of it. 

6. "With Cicero's writings, these persons are more conver- 
sant, than with those of Demosthenes, who, by many degrees, 
excelled the other ; at least, as an orator. 

RULE VL AND MODEL. 

The sixth rule relating to the strength of a sentence is, that, in the mem- 
bers of a sentence^ where two things are compared or contrasted vnth one 
another, where either aresemUance or an opposition is intended to be expressed, 
sotne resemblance, in the language and construction shouid be preserve. For 
when the things correspond to each other, we naturaUy expect to find a similar 
correspondence in the words. 

The following passage from Pope's Preface to his Homer, fully exem- 

Elifies the rule just given : " Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil, the 
etter artist : in the one, we most admire the man ; in the other, the work. 
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Homer hurries ns with a commanding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us with 
an attractive majesty. Hom^Bcatters with a generous profusion ; Virgil 
bestows with a careful magnificence. Homer, like the ISile, pours out his 
riches with a sudden orerilow ; Virgil, like a river in its banks, with a con- 
stant stream.** Periods thus constructed, when introduced with propriety, 
and not returning too often, have a sensible beau^. But we must beware 
of carrying our attention to this beauty too far. It ought only to be occa- 
sionally studied, when comparison or opposition of objects naturally 
leads to it If such a construction as this be aimed at in all our sen- 
tences, it leads to a disagreeable uniformity ; produces a regularly return- 
ing clink in the period, which tires the ear ; and plainly discovers affecta^ 
tion. * 

EXAMPLES FOB PBACTICE. 

1. The old may inform the joung ; and the young may ani- 
mate those who are advanced in life. 

2. The account is generally balanced; for what we are 
losers on the one hand, we gain on the other. 

3. The laughers will be for those who have most wit ; the 
serious part of mankind, for those who have most reason on 
their side. 

4. If men of eminence are exposed to censure on the one 
hand, they are as much liable to flattery on the other. If 
they receive reproaches which are not due to them, they like- 
wise receive praises which thej do not deserve. 

OF THE HABMOKT OF A SENTENCE. 

Sound is a quality much inferior to sense ; yet such as 
must not be disregarded. For, as long as sounds are the ve- 
hicle or conveyance for our ideas, there will be a very con- 
siderable connexion between the idea which is conveyed, and 
the nature of the sound which conveys it. Pleasing ideas 
and forcible reasoning can hardly be transmitted to the mind, 
by means of harsh and disagreeable sounds. The mind re- 
volts at such sounds, and the impression of the sentiment 
must consequently be weakened. This subject respects the 
choice of words, their arrangement, the order and disposition 
of the members, and the cadence or close of sentences. 

We begin with the choice of words. If we would speak 
forcibly and effectually, we must avoid the use of such words 
as the following : 1. Such as are composed of words already 
compounded, the several parts of which are not easily, and 
therefore not closely united ; as, " Uhsticcessfulness, wrang^ 
headednesSf tenderheartedness ; " 2. Such as have the syllables 
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which immediately follow the accented syllable, crowded with 
consonants that do not easily coalesce; as, ^ Quettionlessj 
chroniclers^ conventiclers : *' 3. Such as have too many sylla- 
bles following the accented syllables ; as, *^ Primarily^ cursor 
rily, summarilffj peremptorineu : " 4. Such as have a short or 
unaccented syllable repeated or followed by another short or 
unaccented syllable very much resembling it, as, ^^Ifolily, siU 
lily 9 hwlilyy farriery!* 

The next head, respecting the harmony which results from 
a proper arrangement of words, is a point of greater nicety. 
For, let the words themselves be ever so well chosen, and well 
Bounding, yet, if they be ill disposed, the melody of the sen- 
tence is utterly lost, or greatly impaired. 

We may take, for an instance of a sentence remarkably 
harmonious, the following from Milton's Treatise on Educa- 
tion. ^ We shall conduct you to a hill-side, laborious indeed, 
at the first ascent ; but else so smooth, so green, so full of 
goodly prospects, and melodious sounds on every side, that 
the harp of Orpheus was not more charming." Everything 
in this sentence conspires to promote the harmony. The 
words are well chosen ; full of liquids and soft sounds ; labo' 
rious, smooth^ green, goodly^ melodious, charming ; and these 
words so artfully arranged, that were we to alter the situation 
of any one of them, we should, presently, be sensible of the 
melody's suffering. 

We proceed to consider the members of a sentence, with 
regard to harmony. They should not be too long, nor dispro- 
portionate to each other. When they have a regular and 
proportional division, they are much easier to the voice, are 
more clearly understood, and better remembered, than when 
this rule is not attended to ; for. whatever tires the voice, and 
offends the ear, is apt to mar the strength of the expression, 
and to degrade the sense of the author. And this is a suffi- 
cient ground for paying attention to the order and proportion 
of sentences, and the different parts of which they consist 

With respect to the cadence or dose of a sentence, care 
should be taken that it be not abrupt or unpleasant The 
following instances may be sufficient to show the propriety of 
some attention to this part of the rule. " Virtue, diligence, 
and industry, joined with good temper and prudence, are pros- 
perous in general." It would be better thus : " Virtue, dili- 
gence, and industry, joined with good temper and prudence, 

9* 
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have ever been found the surest road to prosperity." An 
author speaking of the Trinity, expresses himself thus : ^ It is 
a mystery which we firmly believe the truth of, and humbly 
adore the depth of." How much better would it have been, 
with this transposition I << It is a mystery, the truth of which 
we firmly believe, and the depth of which we humbly adore.'' 
Though attention to the words and members, and the close 
of sentences, must not be neglected, yet it must also be kept 
within proper bounds. Sense has its own harmony ; and in 
no instance should perspicuity, precision, or strength of sen- 
timent, be sacrificed to sound. All unmeaning words, intro- 
duced merely to round the period, or fill up the melody, ar^ 
great blemishes in writing. They are childish and trivial or- 
naments, by which a sentence always loses more in point of 
weight, than it can gain by such additions to its sound. 

EXAMPLES FOB PBACTICB. 

1. To use the Divine name customarily, and without serious 
consideration, is highly irreverent. 

2. From the favorableness with which he was at first re- 
ceived, great hopes of success were entertained. 

3. They conducted themselves wilily, and insnared us be- 
fore we had time to escape. 

4. It belongs not to our humbled and confined station, to 
censure, but to adore, submit, and trust 

5. Life cannot but prove vain to such persons as afiTect a 
disrelish of every pleasure, which is not both new and exqui- 
site, measuring their enjoyments by fashion's standard, and 
not by what they feel themselves ; and thinking that if others 
do not admire their state, they are miserable. 

6. By experiencing distress, an arrogant insensibility of 
temper is most effectually corrected, from the remembrance 
of our own sufferings naturally prompting us to feel for others 
in their sufferings ; and if Providence has favored us, so as 
not to make us subject in our own lot to much of this kind of 
discipline, we should extract improvement from the lot of 
others that is harder; and step aside sometimes from the 
fiowery and smooth paths which it is permitted us to walk in, 
in order to view the toilsome march of our fellow-creatures 
through the thorny desert. 
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LESSON XLIII. 

Simple Themes,''^ 

The most important rules that can be given for conducting 
all kinds of themes are the same ; so far, at least, as the 
object of all is the attainment of clear notions, lucid arrange- 
ment, and perspicuous expression. 

The first difficulty which perplexes the beginner, is what to 
say about his subject He would naturally endeavor to find 
some book which treats of it ; and, if he is so fortunate as to 
find one, would take from it what would serve his purpose. 
But he is here instructed, that there is a nearer, and more 
fertile source which wiU furnish him with nuxterials, provided 
he seeks for them in a proper way. That nearer source is 
his own mind, working on the materials which it already pos- 
sesses. The manner in which these ideas or materials may 
be obtained, will now be explained in the following 

DIRECTIONS. 

1. Before taking up the pen to write, it will be well to 
think for some time on the subject ; beginning by fixing in 
the mind its exact meaning; removing everything that is 
doubtful or equivocal in its signification ; and when difficulties 
of that kind occur, determining the true import of the word 
by its etymology or derivation ; (see Lesson XX., page 38 ;) 
or, by the manner in which it is generally used by good 
writers. 

2. Having determined the true meaning of that which is 
the subject of the exercise, the next step to be taken, is to 
ascertain its necessary and accidental qualities. This may 
generally be done by an analysis. (See Lesson XVIIL, page 
33.) Having ascertained these qualities, they should be con- 
sidered according to their order, or importance, with a refer- 
ence both to the general and the particular efibcts of each. 

3. The qualities of the subject having been ascertained, 

♦ The author anticipate8 the objection of stiffness, which will probably 
be raised bv some, to the plan pursued in this and in several other lessons. 
He desires, nowever, that it will be remembered, the book is designed for 
beginners : and that its object " is not so much to form the styU^ as to fur 
nish matter for writing." " Ease is the completion of every operation of 
art, and therefore ought not to be expected in the beginning." 
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together with their effects upon general or particular objects, 
a comparison is easily drawn between it and some other ob- 
ject^ (see Lesson XXX VIZ, page 73,) and such comparison 
will readily furnish hints for an antithesis. (See Lesson 
XXXVUty page 75,) The antithesis will serve to present 
the subject in stronger light, and remove the ambiguity which, 
may exist with regard to any parts of the explanation. 

4. A consideration of what has been gained to the world 
by the influence or operation of the subject ; or, what the 
world would have lost or wanted, had the subject no exist- 
ence, will suggest further ideas, which may, with advantage, 
be introduced into the exercise. 

5. These reflections will enable the writer to determine 
with accuracy, whether the subject be good and commendable, 
or bad and deprecable ; and from what its excellence or infe- 
riority respectively proceeds. 

6. J£ the writer has any acquaintance with history and ge- 
ography, he may consider, likewise, its connexion with the 
manners and customs of different nations, both of ancient and 
modem times ; its .prevalence at any period, or in any par- 
ticular portion of the world ; and the station in society where 
it especially prevails. 

7. These considerations and reflections form what may be 
called the study of the subject ; and should generally be 

MADE BEFORE THE WRITER TAKES UP HIS PEN TO RECORD 

A SINGLE IDEA. Each and all of them, by a fundamental 
principle of the mind, called association, will suggest other 
Ideas, which will not come alone ; and the difficulty of ascer- 
taining fvhat to say^ will probably be succeeded by the diffi- 
culty of determining what to omit Here too, he may be 
assisted by a recurrence to the rules of Unity; as they relate 
not merely to a sentence, but to the whole exercise.* 

ON A SUBJECT, AND THE METHOD OP TREATING IT. 

Having studied the subject in the manner pointed out in 
the preceding remarks, the pupil may write, in the following 
order, such ideas as he may have acquired. 



* Id these remarks, the author has horrowed some of the ideas, and part 
of the langaace in numbers one and two, from Jardine. The plan itself is 
partly taken from Walker, but is considerably enlarged, and, lib is thoneht, 
improved by reference to the previoos lessons or principles contained in 
this book. 
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1. If the subject require explanation, define or explain it 
more at large, either by a formal definition, (see Lesson 
XXIV,y page 44,) by a paraphrase, (see Lesson XLL, page 
80,) or by a description. (See Lesson XXX, page 56.) To 
avoid tautology (see Lesson XX VL, page 47) in the defini- 
tion, make use of a periphrasis. (See Lesson XVL, page 
81.) 

2. Show what is the cause or origin of the subject ; that 
is, what is the occasion of it, from what it proceeds, and from 
"what it is derived, (see Lesson XX, page 38,) and how it 
differs from what it is thought t(5 resemble. (See Lesson 
JXXIK, page 44.) 

3. iShow whether the subject be ancient or modem ; that 
is, what it was in ancient times, and what it is at present. 

4. Show whether the subject relates to the whole world, or 
only to a particular part of it. 

(Numbers four and five recall to mind number one of de^ 
scription, Lesson XXX, page 56.) 

5. Examine whether the subject be good or bad; show 
"wherein its excellence or inferiority consists ; and what are 
the advantages or disadvantages which arise from it. 

6. Present the subject in an antithesis, (see Lesson 
XXXVIIL, pojge Ifi^ with its opposite, or with something 
different from it ; and show, from the antithesis, why the sub- 
ject is to be sought or avoided, and its opposite is to be de- 
sired or deprecated. 

7. The exercise may be concluded with any general obser- 
vations suggested by the subject, and intimately connected 
with it ; or it may be brought to a close with a comparison. 
(See Lesson XXXVIL,page 73.) 

These particulars may be thus briefly recapitulated : 

1. The definition. 

2. The cause. 

8. The antiquity, or novelty. 

4. The universality, or locality. 

5. The effects, namely, the advantages or disadvantages. 

6. The antithesis. 

7. The conclusion and comparison. 

The same remark may be made with regard to these sug- 
gestions, as has already been made in reference to the enu- 
meration of the particulars under description, in Lesson 
XXX., page 56, namely, t^hat it is not necessary to embrace 
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all of them in the same exercise ; nor in all cases to adhere 
to the same order in the arrangement The pupil should be 
allowed to exercise his judgment^ as weU as his invention^ in 
this, as also in all other cases* 

MODEL. 

Oir XDUGATIOH. 

Definition, 

The cnltare of the human mind (see Lesson XVI^ page 31 ) has ever 
been considered as one of the most important concerns of society. Hence 
edncation, which has for its object the improvement of the intellectual 
powers, (see Lessons XV. andJOCI^ pages 29 and 39,) is a subject which 
demands the serious attention and the most liberal support of every indi- 
vidual in the community. 

Cause, 

A parent, who is sensible that his child* is a rational bein^, endowed 
with faculties susceptible of a hi^h degree of cultivation, and is likewise 
conscious that the happiness of ue child would, in a great degree, be pro- 
moted by the improvement of those powers, would naturally bestow 
mudi attention to the subject 

Aniiquity. 

Accordingly, we find, that from the earliest ages of the world, wherever 
the means of education have been enjoyed, few have neglected to avail 
themselves of its advantages. The Greeks and the Komans, among 
whom were produced such prodigies of excellence in every kind of 
writing, and m every department m civil and military life, were remark- 
ably attentive to the education of their children; insomuch that they 
began their education almost with their birth. In Sparta, children were 
taken from their parents at a very early period of their age, and educated 
at the public expense; und a celebrated Roman writer advised those 
parents who destined their children for public speakers, to choose nurses 
for them who have a good pronunciation. 

Noveity. 

At the present day, we find no less attention paid to this momentons 
subject ; although the modes of education adopted by the modems, difi^er 
in many respects from those which were practised in ancient times. The 
strictness of discipline which prevailed among the Spartans, the Romans, 
and the Greeks, has given place to a milder regimen ; but whether this 
very strictness, coupled as it was with methodicfu instruction, had not a 
beneficial tendency, is a question which is not yet fully decided. 

Vinversality. 

But however the ancients and the modems may differ in their modes 
of discipline and instruction, the subject of education itself has received 
from all nations, and in all ages, that attention which its importance 
demands. Even the savage takes care to instruct his child in hunting, 
fishing, and those branches of knowledge which are necessary for him. 
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Localihf. 

But in no country has greater attention been paid to the subject than 
in this. Here its importance is properly estimated ; and on no subject 
has more expense been lavished, and more talent employed, than in the 
advancement and improvement of the cause of education. Our fore- 
fathers have incorporated it in their civil institutions, and pledged their 
substance for its support Hand in hand with religion, it has received 
the smiles of the aged, the favor of the good, and the support and 
encouragement of the law. (See Lesaon XaXL, page 62.) 

Advantagea. 

From the promotion of this important subject, the greatest benefits 
have been denved. The knowledge acquired by one portion of the world 
has been transmitted to another, without distinction of distance or diver- 
sity of age. The circle of human enjoyments has been enlarged, and a 
wide field has been opened, where the highest happiness of which our 
nature is susceptible, may be enjoyed, independently of the common sor- 
rows and misrortunes of life. The enlar|;ed and enlightened views it 
gives of the world at large, justlv entitle it to much attention ; and go 
very far to supply those impieirfectLons which every one in a state of nature 
must necessarily feel. 

AfitUhesie, 

But nothing will show the advantages of education in a stronger light, 
than a contrast with the disadvantages which arise from the want of it 
A person who has been well educated, has the mind and body so culti- 
vated and improved, that any natural defects are removed, and the beau- 
ties of both placed in so fine a light, that they strike us with double force ; 
while one who has enjoyed no such advantage has all his natural imper- 
fections remaining; and to these are added artificial ones, arising from 
bad habits. The former engages the attention of those with whom he 
converses, by the good sense he shows on every subject, and the agreeable 
manner in which he shows it The other disgusts every company which 
he inters, either by his total silence and stupidity, or by the ignorance 
and impertinence of his observations. The one raises himsen to the 
notice of his superiors, and advances himself to a higher rank in life. 
The other is obliged to act an inferior part among his equals in fortune, 
and is sometimes forced to seek shelter for his ignorance among the 
lowest orders of mankind. 

Condtaion, 

From these considerations, we must rank the cause of education among 
the vital interests of mankind. 

Comparison, 

To extinguish it, would produce a darkness in the moral world, like 
that which £e annihilation of the sun would cause in the material ; while 
every efibrt that is made to advance and promote it, is like removing a 
cloud from the skv, and giving free passa^ to the light "" which fr^y 
l^hteth all things.'' 
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EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

The following nthfects are suggested for the exercises of the 
pupil ; hut any other may now he taken, in connexion with the 
remarks which have heen premised. 

1. Government 8. Travelling, 

2. War. 9. Poetry. 

3. Peace. 10. Painting. 

4. Youth. 11. Music 

5. Old age. 12. Commerce. 

6. Friendship. 13. Gaming. 

7. Books. 14. Philosophy. 



LESSON XLIV. 

Complex Hiemes, 

A SIMPLE theme describes some subject generally ex- 
pressed in a single word, term, or phrase ; and, as has been 
seen in the last lesson, embraces a view of its properties, 
qualities, and effects. A complex theme is a proposition, or 
assertion, which relates to a simple subject ; an exhortation 
to practise some particular virtue or action, or to avoid some 
particular vice or deed ; or, it is the proving of some truth. 

The directions relating to the stiidy of the subject in simple 
themes, (see pages 103, 104, and 105,) are to be regarded in 
relation to comple;x subjects. In addition to these directions, 
the following special rules must be observed. 

1. No assertions must be made in the exercise, but such as 
are generally received, and believed to be true ; unless they 
are accompanied with proper proof. This proof must be fur- 
nished either by the senses; by consciousness; by experi- 
ence; by undeniable truths, such as axioms and intuitive 
propositions ; by analogy; (see Lesson XX V., page 46 ;) by 
facts already proved ; or by the undeviating laws of nature. 

2. The meaning of the subject, the attribute, and the ob- 
ject, (see Grammar, introduction to syntax,) must be accu- 
rately determined, so that the proposition may be stated in 
the most intelligible manner. 

3. The arguments which are introduced, must be so ar- 
ranged, that those which precede shall throw light on those 
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wliich are to follow, and form a connected chain of compari- 
sons ; bj which, ultimately, the agreement or disagreement 
expressed in the propositions shall be made manifest. 

4. All objections which may be raised against the proposi- 
tion, must Jbe candidly and explicitly stated and answered.* 

5. The proof may be concluded with a recapitulation, con- 
taining a brief review of the united strength of all the argu- 
ments which have been brought to confirm it. 

The^ following directions may guide the beginner in writing 
complex themes* 

1. Commence the exercise by defining or explaining the 
subject of the assertion. 

2. If it have any opposite, it may be defined and explained, 
and the one compared with the other by an antithesis. 

3. Give some reasons drawn from the antithesis, why what 
is asserted with regard to the subject, is not true in relation 
to its opposite. 

4. Additional reasons, drawn from the nature of the sub- 
ject, such as its permanency, unmutability, efiects on society, 
on ourselves, &c., may then be adduced. 

5. Introduce some quotation from a respectable author, to 
show that othei*s think as we do on the subject. 

6. Give some example of the truth of the proposition, 
drawn from history. 

7. Draw the conclusion wherein the truth of the proposi- 
tion is asserted as a necessary inference from what has been 
advanced. 

8. A simile, or comparison, may frequently be used at the 
close, by which an argument drawn from analogy may be 
♦given with good effect. 

These directions may he varied^ as occasion requires, in the 
following manner. 

After the theme, or truth, is laid down, the proof, consisting 
of the following parts, may proceed as follows.! 

1. The PROPOSITION, or narrative ; where we show the 



* It frequently has a good effect, to state and answer the objections to a 
proposition or truth first ; and then to adduce the arguments in favor of it, 
reserving the strongest for the last 

t This method is taken literally from Walker. 

10 
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meaning of the theme, by amplifying, paraplirasing, (see Lu" 
son XLLf page 80,) or explaining it more at large. 

2. The SEASON ; where we prove the truth of the theme 
by some reason or argument. 

3. The confirmation; where we show the unreasonar 
bleness of the contrary opinion ; or, if we cannot do that, we 
try to bring some other reason in support of it 

4. The SIMILE, (HT comparison; where we bring in 
something in nature or art, similar to what is affirmed in the 
theme for illustrating the truth of it. 

5. The EXAMPLE ; where we bring instances from history 
to corroborate the truth of our theme. 

6. The testimony, or quotation; where we bring in 
proverbial sentences, or passages from good authors, to show 
that others think as we do. . 

7. The conclusion; when we sum up the whole, and 
show the practical use of the theme, by concluding with some 
pertinent observations. 

With regahi to these particulars, it may be observed, that 
it is not necessary that all should enter into the plan of ev^ry 
exercise ; nor is it expedient that they should, in all cases, be 
taken in the order here presented. The remark that was 
made under Lessons XXX. and XLIII., is here repeated ; 
namely, that the judgment of the pupil, being a faculty as sus- 
ceptible of improvement as any other, must be exercised. As 
the examples for practice in this and the previous lessons 
will require a vigorous exertion of the intellectual powers, 
and more especially of the faculty of invention^ it may be ad- 
visable to give the pupil but one part of the subject at a time ; 
requiring him to write a simple or complex theme by degrees^ 
and making each particular in the preceding enumerations 
the subject of a distinct exercise. He may then be required 
to write the whole connectedly ; and thus, in the language of 
Dr. Johnson, Divide, — and conquer, 

MODEL. — COMPLEX THEMES. 

VISTUE IS ITS OWK SEWARD. 

ProposUicn. 

Virtue may be defined to be doing our duty to God and our neighbor, 
in opposition to all temptations to the contrary. This conduct is so con- 
sonant to the light of reason, so agreeable to our moral sentiments, and 
produces so much satisfaction and content of mind, that it ma/ be said 
to carry its own reward along with it, even if unattended by that recom- 
pense which it generally meets in this world. 
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Stason. 

The reason of this seems to lie in the very nature of things. The all- 
wise and benevolent Author of nature has so framed the soul of man, 
that he cannot but approve of virtue; and has annexed to the practice of 
it an inward satisfaction and happiness, that mankind maybe encouraged 
to become virtuoud 

Oonfirrnation, 

^ If it were not so, — If virtue were accompanied with no self-satisfac- 
tion, no heartfelt J07, we should not onlv be discouraged from the practice 
of it, but should be tempted to think there wa&something very wrong in 
the laws of nature, and that rewards and punishments were not properly 
administered by Providence. 

SimUe, 

But as, in the works of nature and art, whatever is really beautiful is 
generally useful ; so in the moral world, whatever is virtuous or praise- 
worthy is at the same time so beneficial to society, that it generally meets 
with a suitable recompense. 

Exanyple, 

How has the approbation of all subsequent ages rewarded the vhtue 
of Scipio! That yonng warrior had taken a beautiful captive, with 
whose charms he was g^atly enamored ; but, finding that she was be- 
trothed to a young nobleman of her own country, he, without hesitation, 
generously delivered her up to him. This one virtuous action of die 
noble Roman youth has rendered him more illustrious than all his con- 
quests. 

Testimony. 

The loveliness of virtue has been the constant topic of all moralists, 
both ancient and modem. Plato beautifully remarks, that if virtue were 
to assume a human form, the whole world would be in love with it 

Condution, 

If, therefore, virtue is of itself so lovely ; if it is accompanied with the 
greatest earthly happiness, — a consciousness of acting rightly, — it may 
De said to be its own reward ; for, thoueh it is not denied that virtue is 
frequently attended with crosses and misfortunes in this life, and that 
tiiere is something of self-denial in the very idea of it ; yet, as the poet 
expresses it. 

The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears, 

Is 

Less pleasing far than virtne^s very tears. 

EXAMPLES FOR PKACTICE. 

The foUotinng subjects are suggested for the practice of the 
pupil in complex themes. 

Delays ar^ dangerous. Order is of universal importance. 
!No art can be acquired without rules. Nip sin in the bud. 
None are completely happy. Patience removes mountains. 
Trust not to appearances. Well begun is half done. 
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Avoid extremes. Necessity is the mother of inveotion. 

Pride is the bane of happiness. Custom is second nature. 

Honesty is the best policy. Pride must have a falL 

A man is known by his company. Time is money. 

Evil communications corrupt good manners. 

Perseverance accomplishes all things. , 

Make no more haste than good speed. 

Use pleasures moderately, and they will last the longer. 

Too much familiarity commonly breeds contempt. 

'T is ill playing with edged tools. 

Real knowledge can be acquired only by slow degrees. 

Learning is better than houses and lands. 



LESSON XLV. 

Eaty Eisays. 

Afteb the pupil has had some practice in writing on regu- 
lar subjects, according to the directions in the preceding les- 
sons, (XLILj XLULy and XLIV.^) forsaking the artificial 
arrangements of his composition, and being guided in his train 
of thought only by a few hints, thrown into the form of headls, 
he may be required to write from an outiine or skeleton, com- 
posed of these heculs ; as exemplified in the following 

MODEL. 
On the Importance of a Wdtrspent YovHh, 

OUTLIVB. 

1. All desire to arrive a^ old age ; bat few think of acquiiing those 
Tirtnes which alone can midce it happy. 

2. The life of man a building ; yoath the foundation. 

3. All the later stages of lire depend upon the good nse made of the 
former. 

4. Age, therefore, requires a well-spent youth to render it happy. 

The pupil wiU observe^ that^ in introducing these Iteada or suggestions, the 
expressions are altered, (see Lesson XV^ page 29 J and the ideas care ampHfied 
or paraphrased, (See Lesson XLI^ page 80.^ In performing Us own exer* 
eiseSj therefore, he w'dt vary, amplify, anil paraphrase the heads accordingly. 

The Theme founded on the Above. 

[The numbers in the following, refer to the preceding heads.] 

(1.) A desire to live long is the fervent wish of all the human spodea. 
The eastern monarchs, who wanted to make all human happiness ceotro 
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in tbemgelves, were salated with the flattering exclamation, " O king! live 
forever ! " Thus all propose to themselves a lon^ life, and hope their age 
iRrill be attended with tranquillity and comfort ; but few consider that a 
liappy old age depends entirely upon the use we have made of our time, , 
and the habits we have formed, when young. If we have been profli- 
gate, dissipated, and insignificant in our earlier years, it is almost impos- 
sible we should have any importance with others, or satisfaction to our- 
selves in age. 

(2.) The life of man is a building. Touth is to lay the foundation of. 
knowledge, habits, and dispositions, upon which middle life and age 
must finish the structure ; and in moral as in material architecture, no 
good edifice can be raised upon a faulty foundation. 

(3.) This will admit of further illustration in every scene of life through 
-which we pass. The children who have not obtained such a knowledge 
of the first rudiments of learning in their infancy as they ought to have 
done, are held in contempt by boys or girls who have played less, and 
learned more. The youth who misspends his time, and neglects his im- 
provement at school, is despised at the higher seminaries of learning, by 
those who have been more industrious at school. The man of business, 
and the man of leisure, who have lost the golden opportunity of ad- 
yancing themselves in knowledge while young, often find themselves 
degraded, for the want of those acquirements which are the greatest orna- 
ments of human life ; and when age has lost every occasion of advancing 
in knowledge and virtue, what happiness can be expected in it ? 

(4.) The infirmities of age want the reflections of a well-spent youth to 
comfort and solace them. These reflections, and nothing but these, are, 
by the order of a wise Providence, capable of supporting us in the last 
stage of our pilgrimage. 

Thus, a misspent youth is sure to make either a miserable or a con- 
temptible old age. This has been happily expressed by the poet, where, 
speaking of those who in youth give themselves up to the vanities of life, 
he says, 

See how the world its veterans rewards — 
A youth of folly ; an old age of cards. 

EXAMPLES FOR PBACTICE. 

The pupil may now write a regtdar theme from the foUoW' 
ing ovMnes. He will recollect that each head is to be para^ 
phrasedy amplifiedy and variotisly expressed. (See pages 81 
and 29.) 

1. On the Necessity of Submission to TMchers. 

1. Submission to teachers and superiors necessary in all states of life, 
exemplified in the cases of the young soldier, and the patient suffering 
under disease. 

2. The ancient Lacedaemonians thought submission to superior author- 
ity so necessaiy, that they required their magistrates to submit to singular 
castoms, in token of theur obedience to the laws. 

3. It is a law of nature, that, if we would gain anything, we most give 
up something. 

10* 
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4. It is a law of necessity, that part of our liberty most be giyen np^ 
for the presenration of the remainaer. 

8. On Divenions. 

1. It is a great mistake to sappose that dirersion should form the tnisi- 
ness of life, the contrary to this being trae. 

5. The original sense of the words relaxation, amusement, and recrea- 
tion, (see Leuon XX, page 38,) may convince us of this. 

3. When dirernon becomes the business of life, it is no longer diver- 
sion. 

4. The poor and the rich must be employed, or be unhappy. 

5. Labor of mind and body is equally necessary for the health of both* 

8. On Time, 

1. Our happiness in this world and the next depends on a proper use 
of time. , 

2. Youth apt to be deoeiyed, in oonnting upon much future time. 

' 3. The lonsest life cannot afiord to run in debt with time, or burden 
to-morrow wiui the business of to-day. 

4. Much can be accomplished by an orderly distribution of time. 

4. On Modaty, 

1. Modesty a refined compliment to those we address. 

2. All are friends to the modest, and enemies to the presumptooua 
man. 

8. Modesty a proof of good sense. 

4. Modesty the peculiar ornament of the female sex. 

5. On Flattery. 

1. Flatteiy proceeds from some bad design, and is gratifying only to 
the pride of the person flattered. 

2. Flatteiy particolariy dangerous to youth, as it preyents their im- 
provement 

91 A flatterer is always to be suspected of some insidious intentioii. 

6. On I^tets* 

1. Dress a picture of what passes in our minds. 

2. Dress sometimes a test of good sense. 

3. Dress a criterion of our taste in painting and statuary. 

4. Dress (so far as it respects neatness and cleanliness), of great im- 
portance to the first impression we make upon others. 

7. On ERstory. 

L. The most useful of human knowledge derived from history. 



I 
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2. History exhibits the different states of society, and the causes of 
them. 

3. History furnishes important lessons in morality. 

4. The lUstoiy of a state and the histoxy of an individoal perfectly 
paxalleL 

8. On TasU, 

1. Taste and fashion distinct and different things. 

2. Thev principles of fashion are nothing bnt whim and fancy ; bat 
those of taste are beauty and proportion. 

3. Taste is born with us, as memory and other faculties of the mind are. 

4. The different degrees of taste we find in different persons are more 
owing to cnltiTation than to nature. 

9. On Parental Affection. 

1. Parental affection implanted by Providence for the preservation of 
the species. 

2. To God, therefore, the universal Parent, we are indebted for parental 
affection. 

3. Parental affection shows the duty of filial affection. 

^ 4. Ingratitude in a child toward a parent the most odious of crimes. 

10. On Good Manners, 

1. Good manners the art of making people easy. 

2. Good, manners arise from humility, good nature, and good sense; 
and ill manners from the opposite qualities. 

3. Good sense and integrity, if we are sure we possess them, will not 
make good manners unnecessary ; the former being bnt seldom called 
out to action, but the hitter continually. 

« 

II, On the Importance of a Good Character, 

1. Every man is deeply interested in the character of those with whom 
he associates. 

2. When we wish to employ a physician, a lawyer, a tradesman, or a 
servant, the first thing we r^ard is his character. 

3. Toung people ought to be doubly careful of their character, as a 
false step in youth may sully their whole future life. 

12. On the FoUy of Indulging the Passion of Anger, 

1. The absurd excuse for angry people, a proof of the folly and crime 
of anger. 

2. Anger, when indulged, often causes people to do the most ridiculous 
things. ' 

3. Passionate people can restrain their anger before their superiors : 
therefore they can idways do it 
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13. On Beiignation vnder AfflicUoiL 

1. Affliction common to every age, state, and degree of mankind. 

2. To alleviate Uiis affliction, we onght to reflect how much more mia- 
erable we might be than we reaJlj are. 

3. The chief source of consolation onght to be, that all our afiSicttona 
are known to God, and appointed by him. 

14. On the EvUa of Pride, 

1. Tranquillity and cheerfulness, where there is no guilt, is in the 
power of every one. 

2. If we are unhappy, and inquire what it is that makes ns so, we 
shall generally find it is pride. 

3. Men, for their own sakes, onght to avoid this vice, which naturally 
produces so many miseries. 

15. CM Politeness and Good Brteding, 

1. The first recjuisite in the behavior of a ^nUeman is to act with 
gentleness ; as a forward, boisterous behavior is diametrically opposite 
to that character. 

2. Politeness, which signifies a state of being smooth or polished, 
plainly indicates those manners which we attribute to a gentleman. 

3. The true signification of the word politeness^ as shown by its ety- 
mology, or derivation, (see Lesson XX., page 38,) evinces the utility of a 
knowledge of the origin of words, in order to comprehend their meaning. 

16. On the Advantages of Cultivating a Disposition to be Pleased. 

1. As viewing things on the bright side begets cheerfulness, and on the 
dark side melancholy, our happiness depends much on the view we take 
of things. 

2. A disposition to be pleased is delighted with those common beauties 
of nature which are overlooked by others. 

3. As a discontented mind can view scarcely any object with pleasure, 
so a cheerful mind not only draws happiness from agreeable objects, but 
turns even those that are disagreeable to some kind of advantage. 

17. ^ .Comparison between History and Biography. 

1. Both history and biography teach philosophy by example ; but the 
example exhibited by biography is the more interesting. 

2. The single character of biography engages more of our attention 
ihan it would do, if mixed with others equally conspicuous. 

3. We form, as it were, a friendship for a sinele character in biography, 
and our benevolent affections are the stronger ror being fixed upon one. 

18. OnNovds. 

1. Most novels are either the fiimsv productions of those who write for 
bread; or the offspring of vanity in the idle and illiterate; or poor imita- 
tions of some few which are really good* 
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2. Novels giye us false views of life; they palliate the vices and follies 
of mankind, and discredit the sober virtues. 

3. Novels vitiate the taste, as strong liquors vitiate the stomach, and 
hurt the constitution. 

19. On (knUmplatitnL 

1. Rational contemplation both profitable and delightfiiL 

2. Contemplation of the heavenly bodies raises our minds to adore the 
power and the glory of the Deity. 

3. A view of the earth, with its various animals, excites us to admire 
His wisdom and benevolence. 

20. On Generontif, 

1. Generosity is doing something more than we are obliged to da 

2. We must do justice, to escape the censure of the laws ; but to be 
generous, we must do something more than the laws require. 

3. Christian morality is true generosity. 

21. On the Correspondence between True PoUieneu and BeHgum. 

1. It is commonly supposed that politeness and religion have no rela- 
tion to each other. 

2. The rules of politeness iezpress that benevolence arf(/Scui% which 
the rules of religion require of us in reality. 

3. Polite persons, devoid of sincerity, are hypocrites in benevolence. 

22. On the Art of Pleating, 

1. A desire to please in conversation is laudable. 

2 If we desire to please others, for their sakes, we shall generally suc- 
ceed ; if for our own sake, we shall generally faiL 

3. Good sense must show us how we are to adapt our conversation to 
our company. 

4. Justness of thinking, and propriety of expression, the basis of the 
art of pleasing in conversation. 

23. On Sympqfhy and Benevolence, 

1. Sympathy and benevolence constitute those finer feelings of the soul 
which at once support and adorn human nature. 

2. What is it that guards our helpless infancy, and instructs our child- 
hood, but syn^>athy 1 

3. What is it that performs all the kind offices of friendship in riper 
years, but sympathy ? 

24. On the Advantages of a Good Educqtion. 

1. Education consists not only in literary knowledge, but also in the 
acquisition of such habits as form the character. 

2. The stetion of men in society more dependent on education than on 
bhrth or fortune. 
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S. Fortane may descend to hb from others; bat education most be 
acquired bj oorselTes. 

4. Education ought to inspire us with gratitude to our parents, and 
humility to those mio haye not had the adyantage of it 

[An apt quotation may here be introduotd from Grat/'s EUgy in a Country 
Church Yard.] 

25. Cf the Effhcte of Learning on the Countenance. 

1. A fine mind, appearing in the countenance, superior to a fine set of 
features. 

2. A taste for polite literature calculated to giye a sweetness to the 
expression of the countenance. 

3. The mind in some deme always yisible in the face; and therefore, 
those who wish to haye a fine countenance ought to cultiyate those yir- 
tues which are the real ornaments of the human character. 

26. On the Passions. 

1. The passions are implanted in us for the most useful purposes ; 
namely, activity and bencTolence. 

2. No necessity of guarding against the absence of the passions, but 
against their predominance. 

3. The goyemment of the passions the idost important part of educar 
tion. 

4. Religion the best guard and guide of the passions. 

27. On the Difference betuxen Fashion and BeatOy. 

1. Fashion reconciles us to the greatest oddities and extrayagances. 

2. If there be not a beauty in dress, independent of fashion, it is absurd 
to call one fashion prettier than another. 

3. The power of custom is that which makes us always think the 
present fashion pretty ; and this power of custom is strengthened by asso- 
ciation. 

28. On SolUude.^ 

1. Solitude much admired by those who haye noyer experienced it, 
and seldom approyed by those who haye ; since many haye been obliged 
to quit it, and return to the world. 

2. The reason why solitude is generally intolerable to those who haye 
been in busy life is, that habits are not easily changed. 

3. The mind must be employed actiyely or passiyely, or be miserable. 

29. On Genius. 

1. Genius is the power of inyention. 

2. The common opinion, that people are bom to excel in some particu- 
lar art, yery probable. 

3. A passion or fondness for an art, not alwaya a sign of a genius for it 
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4. A painter of geoius does not draw an imitation, but an original 
likeness. 

30. On a Love of Order. 

1. A love of order is a love of beauty, propriety, and harmony, in the 
celestial, terrestrial, and moral worlds. 

« 

2. A love of order appears in the regulation of our expenses, in the 
spending of our time, m the choice of our company, and in our very 
amusements. 

3. A love of order will appear in the most trifling concerns ; as the 
state of our books, our papers, our clothes, and everything that belongs 
to us. 

31. On Affectation, 

1. Affectation is apparent hypocrisy. 

2. It has its origin in yanity. 

3. Affectation hurts the pride of others, either by endeayoring to impose 
npon them or excel them, and therefore makes them its enemy. 

4. Nothing more exposes affectation, than contrasting it with its oppo- 
site. Affectation wears a disguise, is a double character, and creates sus- 
picion. Simplicity is what it appears to be ; has a woit^ of character, 
and creates confidence. 

32. On the EviU of Obstinacy, 

1. Obstinacy assumes the semblance of a yirtue. 

2. Obstinacy, under the disguise of steadiness, the yice oi every stage 
oi life. 

3. Truth alone can make obstinacy laudable. 

33. On Delicacy of Passion, 

1. People of great delicacy of passion are apt to be extremely over- 
joyed or mortified at the agreeable or disagreeable accidents of life. 

2. People of this <;lass less happy than those that have less delicacy. 

3. Occasions of pleasure much less frequent than those of pain ; and, 
therefore, people or a delicacy of feeling more subject to be unnappy. 

34. Ddicacy of Taste not so dangerous as Delicacy of Passion, 

1. Delicacy of taste very similar to delicacy of passion. 

2. Delicacy of taste is charmed with the beauties of poetry, painting, 
and music, and as much disgusted with their imperfections. 

3. As delicacy of passion is attended with more pain than pleasure, 
because we cannot command the accidents of life ; so delicacy of taste is 
attended with more pleasure than pain, because it can be more frequently 
indulged by the perusal of whatever pleases us. 
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LESSON XLVI. 

Methodizing. 

Afteb the learner has acquired some degree of skill in 
thinking and writing, and has been taught bj the models and 
other directions, to fill up the outlines, it will be a useful ex- 
ercbe for him to make the outlines or skeleton of a subject. 
This exercise, for the want of a better name, is here called 
methodizing ; and resembles that part of a regular discourse, 
which, in common treatises on rhetoric, is called The division. 
The difficulty of the exercise should not prevent the pupil's 
attempting it; for, it will be recollected, no one can write 
well, who has no ability to present his subject in>a methodical 
manner. 

As no two individuals would probably methodize a subject 
in the same manner, the only directions the teacher can give 
are, 

Firsty That particular attention must be paid to the unitt 
of the subject ; and no particular or head be introduced, 
which is not strictly and intimately connected with it. 

Second^ The heads, or divisions, should be- sufficiently com- 
prehensive to embrace all that is important pertaining to it. 

After the subject has been methodized, the pupil may be 
required to fill up his outline on the principle of the pre- 
ceding lesson. 

There are two methods by which the principle of this les- 
son may be carried out ; namely, one by presenting merely 
the heads of an essay ; as, for instance, if the subject of 7h- 
dependence were given to be methodized, the skeleton may 
thus be presented. 

SKELETON. 

1. The meaning of independence- 

2. Its efiects upon the character. 

3. Its effects upon society. 

4. The diffijrent kinds of -independence. 

5. The difference between independence and obstinacy. 

Another method is presented in the following 
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MODEL. 

OnDependencs. 

1. All created beings dependent 

2. The inflaence of a sense of dependence on religions duty fayorable. 

3. Different kinds of dependence. 

4. Pecuniary dependence the most hnmiliating of any. 

5. Pecuniary dependence naturally degrades Uie mind, and depraves 
tbe heart 

6. Young people ougbt to be particularly careful to avoid pecuniary 
dependence. 

EXAMPLES FOB PBACTICB. 

The pupil may now methodize some of the following sub- 
jects, in either manner described above. He will recollect that 
there are three important particulars which generally require 
notice in simple subjects ; namely, the nature, the impor- 
tance, and THE effects ; and, in compound subjects, the 
explanation, the proof, and the confirmation. 

Benevolence. Filial affection. Clemency. Charity. 

Purity of thought and manners. Power of conscience. 

Custom. Courage. Cruelty. Poverty not disgraceful. 

Superficial attention to a great variety pf pursuits, prejudi- 
cial to the advancement of knowledge. 

Contrivance proves design. Local attachment. 

Necessity of controlling the passions. 

The consequences of a perfect freedom of action, unre- 
strained by law or conscience. 

Magnificence of the universe. The art of printing. 

The probable state of the world at the present time, had 
letters never been invented. 

The consequence of perseverance in error. 

Innocence is the softest pillow. 

The ocean. The air. 

The power of association. 

The love of praise. 

The earth a scene of pleasure and improvemenL 

Gkx)d society improves the mind.* 



* The teacher will find a more copious list of subjects, from which seleo- 
tioiu may be m^e, at the close of toe following lesson. 

11 
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LESSON XLVIl. 

^vesiigation. 

The principles of the preceding lessons having been prac- 
tised with special reference to the effect intended to be pro- 
duced by them, namely, to make the puptl in some degree con* 
$ciou$ of the resources of his ovm mind, he may now be 
taught to investigate a subject, assign causes, trace effects, and 
draw inferences. Inductive reasoning involves no principle 
which is not clearly intelligible, and easily practised at an 
early age. The facility of the process has already been 
tested in other branches of education ; and its importance is 
so great, that no one can make a good writer without consid- 
erable attention to it. 

The manner in which it is to be applied in this lesson, wOl 
be better understood by an example than by any other expla- 
nation. 

Suppose, then, that the teacher * proposes to the pupil as 
an object of investigation, to discover The state of Egypt, in 
respect to government, science, and art, in the time of Moses ; 
and the only datum (or subject of certain knowledge) given 
him, is this single fact, that fine linen existed in Egypt at thai 
period. 

Now, if this subject be given to the pupil, without any di- 
rection as to the manner of conducting the investigation, it is 
not probable that he will be able to prosecute it. The teacher 
must begin by directing the attention of the learner to Oie 
manner in which linen is produced : that it is an effect pro- 
ceeding from some cause ; that fine linen — that is, fine com- 
pared with other fabrics at that time — must be formed of fine 
' thread ; that fine thread can be made of fine fiax only ; that 
fine fiax must go through various acts of preparation, in which 
many workmen are employed, before the thread could be 
made into fine linen. 

Again ; the pupil must be informed, that the production of 
fine flax requires an improved state of agriculture, and the 
raising of many other kinds of grain, wheat, barley, &c., to 
support the cultivators of flax, and the artists who form it 
into cloth. In no country can flax be the sole article of culti- 

* These remarks are taken, with slight alterations, fix>m Jardine. 
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▼ation. It may, then, certainly be inferred, that, in the time 
of Moses, the art of agriculture, and the arts connected with 
it, had arrived at considerable perfection. 

Returning again to the datum, fine linen can be woven only 
in a fine loom, which must be accommodated to the fine tex- 
ture of the threads ; and a fine loom cannot be made without 
much skill in the arts of working wood and metal. The lat- 
ter is extracted, with great labor, from ores dug from the 
bowels of the earth, and must undergo many difficult and 
laborious processes before it becomes malleable. The former, 
also, must undergo much preparation before it can go' into the 
hands of the carpenter ; the loom itself is a complex machine, 
and proves great skill and progress of the mechanical arts in 
Egypt at the time of Moses. 

Again ; the weaving of fine linen supposes that artists, by 
imitation and example, have acquired skill and dexterity in 
that art; and such perfection cannot be expected in any 
country, till a division of labor — the greatest instrument of 
improvement in all the arts — be in some degree established. 

The skilful weaver must be wholly occupied in making fine 
linen ; and therefore there must exist many other artists em- 
ployed in providing food, clothes, and lodging, the necessaries 
and conveniences of life. 

Before the arts could have made such progress in any 
country, men must have acquired much knowledge of facts 
and events, by observation and experience ; and have laid the 
foundation of general knowledge, by speculating on means of 
improving the arts, on removing the obstacles which retard 
their progress, and in opening up prospects of higher degrees 
of perfection. 

Farther ; without taking up time to follow the naturld and 
connected progress of the arts from their rude to their more 
perfect state, this process of investigation may be concluded, 
with observing that there can be little progress, either in art 
or science in any country, without the existence of a supreme 
controlling power, in some or other of its forms, by which 
men are compelled to live in peace and tranquillity, and the 
different orders of society are prevented from encroaching on 
each other, by every individual being kept in his proper sta- 
tion. No arts or division of labor, no fine linen or fine work- 
manship of any kind, can be found in those nations which 
live in continual warfare, either among themselves, or with 
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their neighbors. Thus, bj such a continued chain of regular 
and progressive deductions, proceeding from the datum with 
which it begun, and without information from any other quar- 
ter, we have sufficient reason to believe, that, at the time of 
Moses, Egypt was a great and populous country ; that the 
arts and sciences had made considerable progress ; and that 
government and laws were established. 

By presenting such connected chains of reasoning to the 
mind of the pupil, he will readily perceive the connexion of 
the facts, and be prepared to apply a similar process to other 
subjects of investigation.* 

MODEL. 

When Pompeii was discovered^ a bcarber'a shop too* found fttmished with 
materials for drying kair. From this circumstance^ what may be inferred 
with regard to the attainments of this dty, in the arts cmd sciences f 

Among savage nations, we find no distinct trades or occnpationa. 
Each person prepares such articles only as are necessary for his own ose* 
such as his tenement, his tools, and his clothing, without receiving assis 
tance from others. Therefore, if the old maxim, ** Practice makes per- 
fect,** be tme, all work most be very mdely and incompletely finished, as 
each person would be a learner in every different article he needed. The 
principal food of the savage consists of such fruit and vegetables as the 
earth produces spontaneously, in addition to what is easily obtained from 
the sea and the lorest His habitation is usually a mere hut, little better 
thflh those formed by sagacious animals. The skins of beasts taken in 
Bunting, form the clothing of the savage. The females of such nations 
are almost universally treated as slaves, having the most severe portion 
of the labor assigned for their performance. 

What a different picture did Fompeii present from the dwelling of a 
savage, when overwhelmed by the burning lava, and buried for so many 
ages in oblivion ! A barbcr^s shop, with implements for dressing hair, 
argues «b improved state of the.arts. In the first place, the principal art 
learned by the ancients was was. Now, their passion, for this mast have 
sflbsided in somQ degree, and a pacific disposition have pervaded the 
inhabitftf^ of Pompeii, ere their attention would have been directed to 
improveihein in anything tlse/ A wise legislator would likewise have 
been required to i^ame 2&ws, and magistrates to administer justke, by, 
enforcing them. Ag^if ; & state of undisturbed peace must always con- 
tmue some len|^th of time, in order that the sciences mav flourish ; as 
political cpnunotid^s, whenever they exist, usually occupy tne first place 
in the minds o^ a nation. Distinct and separate trades must have had 
existence in Pompeii ; otherwise there would have been no such thing as 
a barber's shop. Doubtless there were a great variety of trades, as that 
of a barber is <^e of the least useful. In order to the erection of a shop, 



* The author refers to the model in proof of the assertion, that the prin- 
ciple of investigation, unfolded in this lesson, can be creditably performed 
by pupils at an early age. 
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farmers would be needed to caltivate the earth, that those engaged in 
other occupations might be supported. Mines must have been discovered, 
and their uses determined. Articles of iron must have been made hj 
blacksmiths, after the iron had been prepared by those whose business it 
'was. Knives and other cutting instruments would require a cutler, after 
the steel had been prepared from iron by another class of persons. 
Again ; after the timber had been taken from the forest, and m some 
measure prepared, a carpenter would be needed to build the house. To 
heat his curling irons, the barber must have a chimney, which would 
require a mason; and the mason must have bricks and mortar with 
which to erect it The clay of which bricks are made, must be moulded 
into the proper shap^ and then burnt sufficiently hard to be used. The 
.mortar consists of lime, sand, and hair. The sirt of making glass must 
have been discovered, otherwise the barber's shop would have been rather 
too dark to dress hair with much tasted Glass, besides other materials, 
would require a particular kind of sand and pearlash. Pearlash requires 
much labor in its extraction from ashes. A diamond must have been 
obtained to cut the glass, consequently precious stones must have been in 
use. Again ; a glazier would have been needed to set the glass in win- 
dow-frames. For that purpose, he would ^ have wanted putty. One of 
the materials of putty is linseed oil. This oil is extracted from the seed 
of flax. Now, it is not probable that flax was cultivated merely for its 
seed ; therefore, we may reasonably suppose that it went through all the 
various operations requisite for making it into cloth. The loom and 
wheel used in manufacturing cloth must have required much skill and 
workmanship in the artist, and much genius in the inventor. And if 
cloth were made from flax, might it not also be made from other produc- 
tions of the e£Urth f As mines were common, and men were engaged in 
so many different arts, it is not likely that they remained without tlie 
convenience of coined money. The existence of a barber's shop also 
argues that balls and public amusements were common ; otherwise, there 
would have btcn no occasion for a barber ; as most persons, by spending 
a few moments, can dispose of 4heir hair very decently. *It also argues 
that there were a class of persons, who, being possessed of wealth, could 
spend their time in pursuit of pleasure. If the various mechanical arts 
had arrived at such a degree of perfection, is it not probable that . the 
commerce of Pompeii had become quite extensive ? If so, vessels must 
l^ave been employed to transport articles from place to place. For the 
management of vessels, sometning of navigation and astronon^ must 
have been known. If paint was in use, and vessels were painted, as waJ9 
dQubtless the case, chemistry must have been understood in a degree. 
Pompeii, therefore, at the time of its overthrow, was nearly as far ad- 
Tanced in the arts and sciences of civilized life, as we no^are. Yet they 
were in a state of heathenish superstition, widiout any correct system of 
morals or religion ; and, compared with the United States of America, 
were a miserable people. This, then, should ex/cite the gratitude of every 
inhabitant of our nappy land. 



* This model was written by a young lady, whose opportunities for cor- 
rect information have not been co-extensive with her wishes to enjoy them. 
Slight inaccuracies, therefore, in the premises will, it is hoped, be pardoned. 

11* 
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EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 



7%e pupil hamng been taught hy the preceding ohtervcUionSy 
in connexion taith the models to trace a cause and effect^ may 
now investigate the following subjects. 

1. The remains of sea-shells, and bones of marine animals, 
have been found buried many feet below the surface of the 
ground, at a ereat distance from the sea, and on the top of 
high mountams. Does this circumstance add confirmation to 
any fact stated in the book of Genesis ? 

2. At the time Mexico was discovered, a number of large 
monuments, or pyramids, built of unbumt bricks, cemented 
with mortar, was discovered in different parts of the country. 
What conclusion can be drawn from these remains of Indian 
workmanship, respecting the civilization of Mexico at the 
time it was discovered ? 

3. The north-western part of America is separated fronl 
the north-eastern part of Asia by a narrow strait, which, 
according to Indian tradition, was once fordable at low water. 
Will this circumstance throw any light upon the manner ia 
which America was peopled ? 

4. What metal is most servicable to mankind ? 

5. How could the various wants and necessities of mankind 
be supplied, if gold and silver, which form the money of most 
nations, had never been discovered ? 

6. How can the necessity of the diffei^nt classes of society 
be shown ? 

7. What art, manufacture, or profession, is most serviceable 
to mankind ? 

8. What manufacture was probably the first performed by 
mankind ? 

9. How was land cultivated before the discovery of iron ? 

10. Which is the moro serviceable to mankind, the boats, 
ships, and other vessels intended for the water, or those vehi- 
cles designed for the land ? 

11. Of what articles of luxury or convenience should we 
now be destitute, if the mariners compass had never been 
invented ? 
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12. What comforts or conveniences have been added to the 
Bum of human enjoyment, bj the discoverj of the art of 
making glass ? 

LESSON XLVIII. 

.Epistolary Writing. 

It is generally allowed, that epistolary writing, if not one 
of the highest, is one of the most difficult, branches of compo- 
sition. An elegant letter is much more rare than an elegant 
specimen of any other kind of writing. It is for this reason 
that the author has deviated from the usual order practised 
by respectable teachers, who give epistolary writing the first 
place in the attention of the pupil. He has deemed it expedi- 
^ ent to reserve the subject for the close of the volume, and for • 
the practice of the pupil who has been previously exercised 
in other attempts. At this stage of his progress, he may be 
profitably exercised in the writing of letters. The teacher 
may now require him to write notes, billets, and letters, ad- 
dressed to a real or fictitious person, announcing some event, 
or on : some formal subject. He will need some instructions 
in relation to the proper manner of dating, addressing, fold- 
ing, and sealing a letter. The teacher cannot be too par- 
ticular in this respect ; for early habits of negligence, or want 
of neatness, are with difficulty eradicated. 

If a wafer is used in sealing, the pupil should be taught 
how to apply it with neatness and security. If it is applied 
in too moist a state, it will soil the paper ; if not sufficiently 
wet, it will not secure the letter. 

In addressing notes to several persons of the same name 
and family, there seems to be a general misunderstanding 
whether the name or the title should be plural. When it is 
recollected that every title is expressed in an elliptic^d form, 
the question will be put to rest. Thus, when we say John 
the Apostle, we mean John who was the Apostle. This view 
of the subject seems to determine the propriety of the 
address to 

^ TTie Misses Broum, 

TJie Messrs. Brown ; 
and not to 

The Miss Browns, 
The Mr. Browns. 
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Letters are sometiines written in the first person, and some- 
times in the third. Thos, when the letter begins, 

<" Dear Sir, 

^ I write to inform jon," &c., it is written in the first per- 
son. But if it begins, 

^ Mr. Davis begs leave to inform Mr. Smith," &c., it is 
written in the third person. In both cases, the writer must 
be careful to preserve the same person from the beginning to 
the end of the letter ; and whenever an answer to a letter 
is written, the answer must be written in the same person 
with the letter. 

MODEL or ▲ shobt lbtteb, wiutteh nr thb fibst pbbsoit; 

WITH THB BBPLT. 

N. B. — The papil will notioe m Roman letters the names of the differ- 
ent parts of the letter, and the position which they respectiyely occupy on 
the page. 

• Date. 

Boston, Jii/y 30, 1846. 
CompliiiMnteiy Addna. 

Dear Sir, 

Bodj of fha Letter. 

I have heard, with great fieagure, that your eon has sqfii^ 

arrived from his long atid disastrous voyage. Allow me to congratulate you 

on his arrivalf although I should have been better oleasedy could I/utve included 

the complete success of his voyage in the congratmatiotL 

CSodng. 

BespectfiMy and truly yours, y 
AddxeM. SnlMCfiptioii. 

Jonathan Morgan, Esq, John Smith. 

THB BBPLT. 

New York, July Si, 1846. 
Dear Sir, 

I have received your kind congratulations in your letter of yesterday, 
and thamkyoufor the interest you have manifested on the occasion qjf the arrival 
of my son. It is true, that the voyage has been very disastrous, bid the health 
of my son Juts been much improved by a change of climate ; and I have 
great reason to be thankful that he has returned at aU; and much more, since 
he has come back wUh cor^firmed health, and an invigorated frame. 

Very truly and respectfully yours, 
John Smith, Esq. Jonathan Morgcm, 

MODEL of a lbttbb in thb thibd pebson. 

Mr. Smith presents his respects to Mr. Morgan, and congratulates him on 
the safe arriixd of his son, from his long and disastrous voyage. Mr. S. 
regrets that he is not aRowed to indude in this congratulation the compUte suc- 
cess of the voyage. 

State Street, July BO, 1846. 
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BEFLT. 

Mr. Morgan acknowledges the receipt of Mr. SmitKs kitid note of congrat" 
ulatiqri, ana thanks him for the interest he has manifested on tne occasion. 
Although tJie voyage has not been so successful as coum be wished^ but on the 
contrary has been quite dtsastroua^ Mr. S. has stUl areat reason to be thankfid 
that it has been attended with great ben^ to his sows health. 

Portland Street, July 31, 1846. 

LETTEB BEQUEBTUrO ▲ PBIYATB INTEBYIEW. 

Boston^ September 16, 1846. 
Dear Sir, 

* Business of importance^ both to you and to me, requires that I should 
see you personally for a short time, WiR you, therefore, do me the favor to ap- 
point some convenient time and pUi/ce where uje can converse fredjy and without 
witnesses, as you are ivell aware that the nature of our business » such that it 
will be proper to avoid publicity f BespectfuUy^ ^^ yours, 

Peter G, Hawksworth, Esq, Thomas SnitL 

▲ LETTEB AKNOUNCINO AN INTENDED MARBIAGE. 

Boston, September 16, 1846. 
- My Dear Unde, . 

The interest which you have so steadily mardfetted in every 
individual <f our family, persuades me that you cannot be inaifferent to any 
important event wmch concerns us; and I rejoice in the opportunity now afforded 
me, of being the channel of communicating the news of an expected event, which 
we cul anticipate with fedings of sincere pleasure, lou were not ignorant of 
the civilities and attentions which, for some months past, have been paid by Mr, 
John Smith to your niece EUzabetL These have resulted in an engagement, and 
the wedding-day is fioced for Tuesday^ the 2Aih. She is very anxious that you 
would favor us with your presence on that joyful occasion, and you will con- 
tribute much to the gratification of the whole family, if your engagements unU 
allow you to be with us. The wedding will beat the cnurch at ten o'clock in the 
morning, and the bridal-party wHl return to our house immediately after the am' 
elusion of the ceremony, to receive the congratulations of their friends, previous 
to stprting on a short tour of a few weeha in the country. 

Respectfully and affectionately yours, 
Bobert F, Forrester, Esq, Henry G, Wharton, 

EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE.* 

The pupil may now write notes, billets, and letters on the 
following subjects. 

1. A billet of invitation to dinner; to tea; to pass the 
evening, mentioning the time, place, &c. 

* It is cnstomaiy at the present day to enclose letters, billets, &c., in an 
envelope. The envelopes are found at the stationers* ; and all that is neces- 
sary, with regard to the folding of snch as are enclosed in an envelope, is 
to make them up in such form as will enter the envelope. This is done in 
letters composea of a whole sheet, by simply folding together the top and 
bottom of tne sheet, and then making two more folds from the sides. BU- 
lets require only the folding of the top and bottom together. 
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2. A note requesting a private interview on important 
business. 

3. A letter announcing the death of a friend ; a brother ; 
sbter ; father ; mother, &c., and addressed to the same indi- 
viduals respectively. 

4. A letter describing a ride in the stage-coach, (mentioQ- 
ing the passengers, &c, and their deportment,) to or from 
any town or city mentioned. 

5. A letter informing a friend of the misfortunes of an- 
other. 

6. A letter announcing a birth, marriage, or engagement in 
the family. 

7. A note requesting the loan of a volume. 

8. A letter of thanks for some favor received. 

9. A letter to a parent absent in a distant countiy. 

10. A letter giving an account of an ordination, dedication, 
concert, exhibition, or of some curiosity. 

11. A letter of friendship. 

12. An answer to any of the above. 



ExphmUion of Terms eoimecttd with the Subject of Qmipogition. 

Alliteration is the recurrence of the same letter in several words, or 
in several syllables of the same word ; as, Bug-bear, Seorsick. The 
return of such sounds, if not too frequent, is agreeable to the ear ; (on 
the principle of the first rule of Harmony, see page 100 ;) because the 
succeeding impression is made with less effort than that which pre- 
cedes. Alliteration, as well as Rhyme, is useful as an aid to the memory. 
Hence, proverbs have generally one or the other of these auxiliaries, 

Thus, 

" Birds of a feather I ** Fast bind 

Hock together." | Fast find.** 

The following are remarkable instances of Alliteration : 

"^ The lordly lion leaves Ids lonely lair.'* 

** B^^ by butchers, but by bishops bic^dj 
How high his honor holds his hanghty nead ! ** 

ALBTAWPBnTB IS a term applied to the sixth form of the Iambic verse^ 
which is sometimes introduced among heroics, or verses of the fifth 
form. 

An AddbesS is the name applied to anything spoken or written from 
one person or party to another. 



i 
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AcBOSTic is a number of verses so contrived that the initial (or first) 
letters of each line read from top to bottom, make up a word or 
phrase ; generallv a person's name, or a motto. 

An Anagram is the transposition of the letters of a word, or short sen* 
tence, so as to form another word or phrase, with a different meaning. 
Thus, the letters which compose the word stone may be arranged into 
tones or notes. 

Allusion is a figure by which some word or phrase in a sentence calls 
to mind, as if accidentally, another similar or analogous subject Thus, 
when Fergus Mac-Ivor says to Waverley, " You cannot be to them Vich 
Ian Vohr, and these three magic words are the only Open Sesamh to 
their feelings and sympathies," the words Open Sesamk remind the 
reader of the stoiy of the Forty Thieves, and the magic sounds by which 
the entrance to their cavern Was unfolded. 

Abguhent is some reason assigned in favor or in opposition to some 
proposition. 

Anecdote is the relation of some little incident of an interesting char- 
acter. 

Anticumaz is the descent from great things to small, and is used prin- 
cipally in ludicrous composition. 

Bathos consists in degrading a subject, naturally elevated, by low 
expressions. 

Bombast is the application of high, pompous, and sounding epithets to 
low, mean, or undignified subjects. 

Burlesque is a term used to express the conversion of a dignified sub* 
ject into a subject of ridicule. 

Ballad is the name of a poetical relation of some adventure or transac- 
tion, written in easy and uniform verse, so that it may be sung by those 
who have little skill in music 

Bucolic is' the name of a kind of pastoral poetry which relates the loves 
of shepherds and herdsmen* 

Biography is the story of the life and character of an individual. 

Book is a term sometimes applied to the parts of a tale in verse, in 
which some new and remarkable incidents are related. 

CiESUBA is a kind of pause to be observed in the reading of verse, with- 
out reference to the sense, but merely to prevent tiring the ear. 

Conference is a discoursing between two or more persons, for the pur- 
pose of instruction, consultation, or deliberation. It is generally con- 
fined to particular subjects. 

Colloqut is a species of dialogue. The Colloquy differs from the Con- 
ference in not being confined to any particulsu: subjects, nor to any 
number of persons. 

Construction is a term applied either to the formation of sentences, or 
the mode of understanding them. 

Comedy is a dramatic composition, in which the common incidents of 
life are introduced. 

Chorus literally signifies a band ; but it is used to represent the persons 
who are supposed to behold what passes is the acts of a tragedy, and 
sing their sentiments between the acts. 

Canto is a part or 'division of a poem, answering to what in prose is 
called a book. • 

Discussion is the treating of a subject by argument, for the pv*pose of 
discovering the truth. 
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« 

DisssBTATiON is a formal disconrse, intended to illoBtrate a subject 

Pescriptitb is a term applied to writings designed merely to give a 
view of the subject, and to represent its character or qualities. 

Dramatic is a term applied to compositions designed to give a picture 
' of human life. 

Didactic writing is that which is designed for the purpose of instruction. 

Eleot is a poem of a mournful kind. 

Enigma, or Kiddle, is a question or saying containing a hidden mean- 
ing, which is proposed to be guessed. 

Efic is a term applied to a poem which narrates a story real or fictitioiis, 
or both^ representing in an elevated st^le some sienal action, or series 
of actions and events, usually the achievements of some distinguished 
hero, and intended to form the morals, and affect the mind ^ffith the 
love of virtue. 

Epigram is a short poem, treating only of one thing, and ending with 
lively, ingenious, and natural thought 

Epitaph is an inscription on a monument, in honor or memory of the 
dead. 

Epilogue is a speech, or short poem, addressed to the spectators by one 
of the actors after the conclusion of a play. 

ExPLETiTES are words inserted merely for ornament, or to fill a vacancy 
in the measure of a line of poetry. 

EuLOGT is a speech or writing in praise of a person, on account oi his 
valuable qualities or services. 

Episode is a separate story, incident, or action, introduced for the pur- 
pose of giving a greater varie^ to the events related in a poem. 

EsBAT is a composition intended to prove or illustrate a particular sub- 
ject 

Foot, in poetry, is a certain number of syllables constitutiBg part of a 
verse. 

Forensic is a term applied to the compositions designed for the forum, 
or used in courts or legal proceedings. 

Fable is a fictitious narrative, intended to enforce some useful truth or 
precept 

Hexameter, a verse of six feet, the first four of which may be either 
dactyles or spondees : the fifth must regularly be a dactyle, and the 
sixth a sponace. 

HiSTORT IS the record of events, in the order in which they happened, 
with a notice of their causes and effects. 

Htmn is a song or ode in honor of God, and among Pagans in honor of 
some deity. 

Hiatus is a chasm in a manuscript where some part is lost or effaced. « 

Idiom is a mode of expression peculiar to a language. 

Inquiry is a term applied to a composition which examines into facts 
and principles, by proposing and discussing questions, by solving prob- 
lems, or by experiments and other modes. 

Imagery is a term applied to the use of figurative language. 

Iambic, a term applied to*a verse composed of Iambuses, or a succession 
of alternate short and long syllables. • 

Idyl is a short pastoral poem. 

Irony is a mode of speech expressing a sense contrary to that which tha 
speaker intends. 

Lay is a song. 
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Ltbic is a term applied to poetry intended to be sang and accompanied 

by the lyre or some other musical instrument 
Madbioal is a little poem, sometimes called a pastoral poem, containing 

a certain number of free, unequal verses, containing some tender or del- 
icate thought suitably expressed. 
MoNOLOouB, a soliloquy, or something uttered by a person alone. 
Machineby is a term applied to the introduction of super-human beings, 

to solve difficulty, or perform some exploit which exceeds human 

power. 
KovEL, a fictitious narrative in prose, intended to exhibit the operation 

of the passions, particularly of love. 
Narbative, that part of a discourse which recites the time, manner, or 

, consequences or an action, or simply states the facts connected with 

the subject. 
Ode, a short poem or song, consisting of unequal verses in stanzas or 

strophes. 
Obation, a speech or discourse, composed according to the rules of 

oratory, and spoken in public 
Obnament, the use of figures and other modes of e^tpression, designed 

to give beauty to the composition. 
Fbecision, as employed to composition, implies exactness and accuracy 

in the use of words. 
Paneoybic, an oration or eulogy, in praise of some distinguished 

pereon or achievement. 
Fabekthesis, a sentence, or part of a sentence, inserted between the 

parts of another sentence, or between entire sentences, to explain or 

qualify the sense of the principal sentence. 
Pebspicdity, that quality of writing which readily presents to the 

hearer or reader the precise idea intended to be expressed. 
Psalm, a sacred song or hymn. 
PiEAN, a song of triumph. 
Pabody, a kind of writing in whicb the words or the thoughts of the 

author arc, by some slight alteration, adapted to a difi^erent purpose. 
Pastobal, a poem descriptive of the life of shepherds. 
Poem, a composition in verse. 

Pun, an expression in which a word has at once different meanings. 
Pathetic, in composition, implies that which is designed to move the 

passions, particularly grief, sorrow, pity, &c. 
Pabagbaph, a distinct part of a composition. 
Riddle. (See Etdgma.) 
Rondeau, a kind of poetry commonly consisting of thirteen verses, of 

vf\\\t\i eight have one rhyme, and five another. 
Roundelay. (See Rondeau.) 
Romance, a fabulous story, or tale of extraordinary and improbable 

adventures. 
Sapphic, a term applied to verse consisting of eleven syllables, in five 

particular kinds of feet. 
Satibe, a composition in which wickedness or folly is exposed with 

severity. 
Sabcasm, a satirical remark or expression, uttered with some degree 

of scorn or contempt. 
Song, a little poem intended to be snug. 

12 
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BoincxT, a short poem of fourteen lines, two stanzas of foor rersea 

each, and two of three each, the rhymes being adjusted by a particular 

rale. 
Sketch, an oatline or general description of any subject 
Spokdeb, a poetical foot consisting of two long syllables. 
Stanza, a part of a poem containing every yariation of measure in 

the poem. 
Sbgtiok, a distinct part or portion of any writing. 
Stktax, that part of grammar which treats of the construction of 

sentences. 
Tale, the rehearsal of a series of events or adventures. 
Trochee, a poetical foot consisting of one long and one short syllable. 
Traoedt, a dramatic composition, generally having a fatal issue. 
Trayestib, a burlesque translation of a work. 
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A UM of SubJecU mgoated fir Themes, Simple and Complex^ EatcufSf 

Ikaaipiums, NaaratUms, ^ 



1. 


On Attention. 


36. 


On Disease. 


s. 


" Adversity. 


37. 


u 


Duplicity. 


3. 


** Affectation. 


88. 


u 


Disobedience. 


4. 


** Affection, parental. 


39. 


u 


Dissipation. 


5. 


" Ardor of mind. 


40. 


u 


Education. 


6. 


" Art. 


41. 


u 


Equity. 


7. 


** Attachment, locaL 


42. 


u 


Early impressions. 


8. 


** Autumn. 


43. 


tt 


Early rising. 


9. 


" Anger. 


44. 


tt 


Envy. 


10. 


« Air. 


45. 


It 


Evening. 


11. 


** Admiration. 


46. 


« 


Extravagance. 


12. 


" Benevolence. 


47. 


tt 


Eagerness. 


13. 


" Beauty. 


48. 


tt 


Formality. 


14. 


** Beauties of nature. 


49. 


« 


Friendship. 


15. 
16. 


" Biography. 
** Bad scholar. 


50. 
51. 


tt 
tt 


Fortune. 
Faith, religious. 


17. 


« Charity. 


52. 


tt 


jFaith, public. 


18. 


" Chastity. 


53. 


M 


Faith, private. 


19. 


** Clemency. 


54. 


« 


Fear. 


20. 


" Compassion. 


55. 


U 


Flattery. 


21. 


** Conscience. 


56. 


tt 


Forgiveness. 


22. 


" Constancy. 


57. 


M 


Fidelity. . 


23. 


" Courage. 


58. 


tt 


Government. 


24. 


« Cruelty. 


59. 


« 


Gaming. 


25. 


** Carelessness. 


60. 


« 


Generosity. 


26. 


" Curiosity. 


61. 


tt 


Grammar. 


27. 


" Control of the passions. 


62. 


tt 


Good scholar. 


28. 


** Control of the temper. 


63. 


M 


Geography. 


29. 


** Cheerfulness. 


64. 


a 


Grandeur. 


30. 


** Contentment. 


65. 


« 


Greatness. 


31. 


" Calumny. 


66. 


« 


Genius. 


32. 


" Candor. 


67. 


« 


Habit. 


33. 


" Cunning. 


68. 


tt 


Honor. 


34. 


** Diligence. 


69. 


(t 


Honesty. 


35. 


" Disinterestedness. 


70. 


« 


Happiness. 
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71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 

81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112, 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 



u 
u 
u 
u 



u 
« 

u 
u 



On Humanity. 

Humility. 

Hypocrisy. 

History. 

Hope. 
'* Indolence. 
" Indulgence. 
^ Incontinence. 

Industry. 

Ingratitade. 

Justice. 

Jealousy. 

Joy. 
^ Kindness. 
'* Learning. 
** Literature. 
" Love. 

** Love of fame. 
" Luxury. 
" Modesty. 
** Magnanimity. 
** Music. 
^ Morning. 

Moon. 

Melancholy. 

Novelty. 

Nobility. 

Negligence. 

Ni^ht 

Noise. 
** Noon. 
« Order. 

Order of nature. 

Oddity. 

Obedience. 

Obstinacy. 

Ocean. 

Pride. 

Purity of manners. 

Purity of thoughts. 
** Power of conscience. 
** Power of resolution. 
" Poverty. 
" Principle. 
" Patience. 
" Prudence. 
" Perseverance. 
" Patriotism. 
" Politeness. 
« Prodigality. 
" Providence. 
" Punctuality. 
« Poetry. 
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124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159, 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 



On Precocity. 
Piety. 

Pity. 

Quarrelling. 

Quietness. 

Religion. 

Rashness. 

Resolution. 
** Reflection. 

Revenge. 

Regularity. 

Rhetoric 

Reading. 

Resentment 

Sincerity. 

Sublimity. 

Sickness. 

Summer. 

Spring. 

Starry Heavens. 

Sun. 

Self-government 

Smem. 
« Truth. 

Taste. 

Treachery. 
« Time. 
** Tyranny. 

Talent 

Temptation. 

Unanimity. 

Uncharitable spirit 

Vanity. 

Veracity. 

Vivacity. 

Vice. 

Virtue. 

Wit 

Worldly-mindednesd. 

Wealth. 

World. 
" Winter. 
« Writing. 
*« Youth. 
« Zeal. 

Female Virtues. 
Knowledge is power. 
Progress of error. 
Government of the. tongue. 
Government of the thoughts. 
Government of the temper. 
Grovemment of the affections. 
Progress of knowledge. 
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177. Attachment to early habits. 

178. The power of association. 

179. The immortality of the sooL 

180. The uses of knowledge. 

181. The happiness of innocence. 

182. Beware of desperate steps ; the darkest day — 

Live till to-morrow — will have passed away. * 

183. Oft from apparent ill oar blessings rise. 

184. Trifles captivate little minds. 

18.5. True happiness is of a retired nature. 

186. No man can learn all things. 

1 87. What most we wish, with ease we fancy near. 

188. Happy the man who sees a God employed 
In all the ^ood and ill that cheqaer life. 

189. Suspicion is a heavy armor, and 
Witn its own weight, impedes us more. 

190. Rise with the lar^ and with the lark to bed. 
The breath of night 's destnictive to the hoe 
Of every flower that blows. 

191. Sweet is the breath of mom. 

192. Health is the vital principle of bliss, 
And exercise of health. 

193. How happy they who know their joys are tme 1 

194. At every trifle scorn to take offence. 

195. See to what deeds ferocious discord drives. 

196. Trust not appearances. 

197. Levity of manners is prejudicial to every virtue. 

198. Who wins by force but half overcomes his foe. 

199. Our tempers must be governed, or they will govern us. 

200. The planetarv system. 

201. The power of custom. 

202. The use and abuse of worldly advantages. 

203. The power and the glory of the Creator, as displayed in the works 

of creation. 

204. The value of an unspotted reputation. 

205. The advantages derived by mankind from the invention of the mari- 

ner's compass ; from the invention of the telescope ; the steam- 
engine ; the art of printing. 

206. The power of gravity, and its importance on the material world. 

207. The consequences of a faculty of locomotion uninfluenced by 

• gravity. 

208. The importance of order. 

209. Every man the architect of his own fortune. 

210. A rofiing stone gathers no moss. 

211. Never too old to learn. 

212. The earth a scene of pleasure and improvement. 

213. Diligence ensures success. 

214. Idleness destroys character. 

215. Abilities without exercise cannot ensure success. 

216. Life is short, and art is long. 

217. The ppwer ef habit. 

218. Power of conscience. 

219. Narration and description united, in an account of a yoyage to Cal- 
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cutta;* to South America ; Spain; Portugal; England; Scot* 
land ; Ireland ; France, &c., &c 

220. A superficial attention to a great variety of pursuits, prejudiciaL 

221. Contrivance proves design. 

222. Hope never dies. 

223. The false contempt of an enemy naturally leads to insecurity. 

224. The danger which is despised arrives soonest. 

225. He alone is free who reUeB on his own resources, in dependence on 

Providence alone. 

226. The soul has no secret which the conduct docs not reveal 

227. The history . and character of the Patriarchs Joseph, Job, Jacob, 

Joshua, the Apostle Paul, &c. 

228. The danger of disobedience. 

229. Female character. 

230. Female influence. 

231. History of a looking-glaM. 

232. History of a needle. 

233. History of a pin. 

234. History of a cent. 

235. History of a bible. 

236. History of a belle. 

237. History of a bean. 

238. History of a hat. 

23d. Description of the city of Boston. 
«240. Description of the city of New York. 

241. Description of the city of Philadelphia. 

242. Description of the dty of Baltimore, &C., &c. 

243. The journal of a day's occupation. . 

244. The history of a school-room. 

245. Journal of a voyage round the world. 

246. An account of the various religions of the world, with their rise and 

progress. 

247. Biography of Washington. 

248. Biography of Columbus. 

249. Biographv of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

250. But dreadful is their doom, whom doubt has driven 
To censure fate, and pious hope forego. 

251. A mother-wit, and wise without the schools. 

252. The quarrels of relatives are the most violent 

253. Those gifts are ever the most acceptable which the giver has made 

precious. 

254. Remember to preserve an equal mind in arduous affairs. 

255. Too much care undermines the constitution. 

256. The earth opens eaually for the prince and the peasant 

257. The things which belong to others please us more, and that which 

is ours is more pleasmg to others. 

258. The greatest genius has its weaknesses. 

259. Vice lives and thrives bv concealment 
260k No one lives for himself alone. 

* In descriptions of this kind, all that is necessary on libe part of the 
pupil is some Knowledge of the country, the manners and- customs of the 
mhabitants, and the places passed in going to and from it 

12* 
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261*. Love and wisdom dwell apart. 

262. Modesty graces every other virtne. 

263. The necessity of relaxation. 

264. Avoid extremes. 

265. Example is better than precept. 

266. The pleasures of memory. 

267. Aristocracy. 

268. Popular ciamor. 

269. He labors in vain who strives to please alL 

270. A visit to a school, public or private. 

271. Visit to an almshouse. 

272. Description of a family circle on Thanksgiving, Christmas, New 

Year's day, Fourth of July, and Election day. 

273. A birth-day celebration. - 

274. A marriage ; baptism ; funeraL 

275. A shipwreck ; storm at sea ; a fire ; a hurricane ; an earthquake. 

276. No citizen entirely useless. 

277. Contention benehts neither party. 

278. InteiQperance the prime minister of death. 

279. Christianity the true philosophy. 

280. Unintelligible language is a lantern without a light. 

281. Education should be adapted to the condition. 

282. Rank elves force to example. 

283. Elevation is exposure. 

284. Independence must have limits. 

285. The dress is not the man. 

286. The workman is known by his work. 

287. Order and method render all diings easier. 

288. The influence and impoitance of the female character. 

289. Is the expectation of reward, or the fear of punishment, the greater 

incentive to exertion ? 

290. The value of time, and the uses to which it should be applied. 

291. The character of the Roman emperor Nero*, of Caligula; of 

Augustus; of Julius Caesar; of Numa Pompilius. 

292. The duties we owe to our parents, and the consequences of a neg^ 

lect of them. 

293. How blessings brighten as they take their flight 

294. How dear arc all the ties that bind our race in gentleness together. 

295. The advantages of early rising, and the arguments which may be 

adduced to prove it a duty. 

296. Misery is wed to guilt 

297. A soul without reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

298. Still where rosy pleasure leads, 

See. a kindred grief pursue ; 
Behind the steps that misery treads, 
Approaching comforts view. 

299. ^ is Providence alone secures, 

In every change, both mine and yours. 

300. Know then this truth, enough for man to know, 
Virtue alone is happiness b«low. 

301.. Prayer ardent opens heaven. 
302. Whatever is, is right 
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JSyUj Various Emda of Style^ and Directums for fanning a Good Style. 

Style is the pecnliar manner lit which a man expresses his thoughts. 

The requisites of a good style are perspicuity and ornament. 

By perspicuity is meant clearness to the mind, easiness to be under- 
Btopd, and freedom from obscurity and ambiguity. 

Ornament in style consists in the use of figurative language, (see Les- 
ton XXXI., ^ J the adaptation of the sound to the sense, and the seleo* 
tion of such expressions as are harmonious and pleasing to the ear. 

In Dr. Blair's Treatise on Rhetoric, twehe kinds'* of style are 
described; namely, The Concise, The Diffuse, The Nervous, The 
Feeble, The Dry, The Plain, The Neat, The Elegant, The Flow- 
ery, The Simple, The Affected, and The Vehement. 

The Concise Style is one in which the author compresses his ideas 
in the fewest possible words, and employs those only which are most 
expressive. 

The Diffuse Style is that in which the writer unfolds his thought 
fully, placing it in a variety of lights, and giving the reader every possible 
assistance for understanding it completely. 

The Nervous Style is that in which the writer "gives a strong and 
full impression of his meaning, employing none but the most expressive 
words, and using those figures only which will render the picture he 
would set before us more lively and complete. 

The Feeble Style is the reverse of the nervous : the author appears 
to have but an indistinct view of the subject ; his ideas seem loose and 
wavering; unmeaning words and loose epithets escape him ; his expres- 
sions are vague and general ; his arrangement is indistinct and feeble ; 
and our conception of his meaning will be faint 

The Dry Style excludes all ornament of every kind, and, content 
with being understood, aims not to please the fancy or the ear. 

The Plain Style admits but little ornament. A writer of this kind 
rests almost entirely on his sense ; but, at the same time, studies to avoid 
disgusting us like a dry and harsh writer. 

The Neat Style is characterized by attention to the choice of words, 
and the graceful collection of them. It admits considerable ornament, 
but not of the highest or most sparkling kind. 

An Elegant Style possesses all the virtues of ornament without any 
of its excesses or defects. It implies a great degree of perspicuity and 
propriety ; purity in the choice of words, and care and dexterity in their 
harmonious and happy arrangement; and while it informs 'the under- 
standing, it employs all the requisites to please the fancy and the ear. 

The Flowery or Florid Slyle is marked by excess of ornament: 
figurative language abounds; and the writer seems more intent upon 
beauty of expression, than solidity of thought. 

The Simple Style is where the thoughts appear to rise naturally 
from the subject : the subject itself is considered with strict regard to the 
~ 

4p The first four kinds above mentioned, are founded on the degree of 
perspicuity ; the next five relate to the ornament ; and the last three refer 
to the ideas which the author intends to convey. An imitation of the 
various styles is recommended to all who wish to acquire ease in writing* 
Professor Wewman's work on Rhetoric presents an illustration of the van 
ous kinds of style which should be studied by all. His valuable treatise 
on Rhetoric cannot be too highly recommended. 
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rales of onity, and is presented withoat mach ornament or pomp of Ian- 
guage. 

The Affected Sltlb is the reverse of the simple : the writer nses 
words in forced and uncommon meanings ; his thoughts are strained and 
unnatural ; his ideas are clothed in pompous language, and the ornaments 
by which they are decked are remarluible for singularity rather than 
beauty. 

The Vehement Style is characterized by a peculiar ardor. It is a 
glowing style, the language of one whose imaginations and passions are 
heated and strongly aSfected by his subject It implies strength, but is 
not inconsistent with simplicity. 

To acquire a good style, the following directions are given by Dr. Blair. 

1. Study clear ideas of the subject on which you are to write or speak. 

2. Compose frequently, and with care. 

3. Make yourself acquainted with the style of the best authors. 

4. Avoid a servile imitation of any author whatever. 

5. Adapt your style to the subject, and to those to whom it is addressed. 

6. Let not attention to style be so devoted, as to prevent a higher 
degree of attention to the thoughts. 

The following rules in relation to rhyme, should be familiar to those 
who wish to write or judge of verse. 

1. The two corresponding syllables of a rhyme^ust begin their conso- 
nance with the accented vowel, and preserve it through the remaining 
letters. 

TKus, text and vext^ song and long echo with one another respectively, 
in the sounds ext and ong. 

2. The sounds, and not the letters, constitute the rhyme. 

Thus, ro^ and plcuriy through and Aiie, though different to the eye, form 
an unobjectionable rhyme. 

3. The letter or letters in the syllable which precede the accented 
vowel, must not be the same in each, otherwise the consonance would be 
disagreeable to the ear. 

Hence, tend and the last syllable of contend^ make a bad rhyme. 

{After the teacher has explained the different kinds of versification, it 
will be a useful exercise for the pupil to put words together in the form 
of verses, either in rhyme or otherwise, without regard to anything more 
than accent and quantity. This exercise, which properly belongs to 
prosody, will be more advantageously pursued, after the pupil has had 
some practice in composition, when perhaps he will be tempted to unite 
ideas with his words, and attempt to write his themes or compositions in 
verse. The teacher cannot be too particular in explaining the difference 
between poetry and rhyme or verse. Young persons are very apt to con- 
sider them as synonymous terms. The pupil should be led to understand, 
that good poetry requires something more than smooth numbers and 
harmonious rhymes. As poetry is the offspring of the imagination, figu- 
rative language must form a large proportion of its dress.] 

The teacher will find the following exercise, called by the French Bouts 
Rimes, interesting to the pupil, and, like all other inducements to thought, 
auxiliary to the subject of composition. 

" One of a party writes down the rhyming words for a short poem ; 
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which another undertakes to complete, by filling up the several verses on 
a subject either chosen at pleasure, or proscribed, as the case may be." 

The following stanza, in which the words in Italic are the rhyming 
words previously assigned, will be sufficiently explanatory of the practice. 

• 

TO HOPS. 

Down, down vain hope, to me no 

more 

Can Spring return, with blossoms 

. . . • • CTOwndd^ 
Nor Summer ripen Autumn's 

store, 

Which now lies withering on the 

ground. 

Crtticiitii. 

The first requisites of an exercise are, that the sentences be clearly and 
distinctly written, and the words correctly spelt Attention then must 
be paid to the syntax, more especially to the use of relatives and other 
words used for transition and connexion. 

The structure of the sentences then must be regarded, and the rules of 
clearness, unity, strength, and harmony be observed. The style must be 
suited to the subject; and, lastly, nothmg must be introduced at variadoe 
with truth or wiUi morals. 

SUGOESTIONS , 

WiOi regcad to the mechamocd execution of written exerdaes^ and the mode of 

oorrecHng them. 

1. No exercise should be received from a pupil which is not fairly 
copied with all his skill ; for negligence in the mechanical execution will 
induce the neglect of the more important qualities. 

2. The pupil should be required to leave the alternate pages of his 
paper blank ; either to make room for the corrections, or to make a clean 
transcript after the corrections have been madie. The original and the 
corrected exercises will then face each other, sind the writing over the 
theme a second time will imprint the corrections in the pupil's mind. 

3. When the subject of composition is assigned to pupils in classes, it 
is recommended that a uniformity be required in tlie size and quality of 
the paper; that the name (real or fictitious) of the writer, together with 
the date and number of the composition, be placed conspicuously on the 
back of the exercise. The writing should be of a plain kind, so that no 
room being left for display or flourish, the principal attention of each 
pupil may be devoted to the language and sentiments of his per- 
xbrmances. . 

4. No abbreviations should be allowed ; and neglect of punctuation and 
errors in spelling should be particularly noticed. 

5. In correcting an exercise, the teacher should endeavor to give the 
pupil's thought a proper turn, rather than to change it for one more accu- 
rate; for it is the pupil's idea which ought to be ^taught how to aihoot" 
An idea thus humored, will thrive much better in the mind, than one 
which is not a native of the soil. 

6. He should accommodate his corrections to the style of the pupil's 
own production. An aim at too great correctness may possibly cramp 
the genius too much, by rendering the pupil timid and diffident; or per- 
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haps discourage him altogether, by prodocing absolute despair of arriving 
at any degree of perfection. For this reason, the teacher should show 
tlie pupil where he has erred, either in the thought, the structure of the 
sentence, the syntax, or the choice of words. Every alteration, as has 
already been observed, should differ as little as possible from what the 
pupil has written ; as giving an entire new cast to the thought and expres- 
sion will lead him into an unknown path not easy to follow, and divert 
his mind from that original line of thinking which* is natural to him. 



LIST OF BOOKS 

RBCOMMEHDED SOR THB PERUSAL OF THB PUPIL. 

As this book may possibly fall into the hands of some who are desirous 
of cultivating their minds and improving their taste, but have no teacher 
to direct or advise them in a course of reading, the following list has 
been prepared, embracing many works of standard merit, which ought to 
be familiar to all. 

They are presented in alphabetical order, the author being unwilling to 
dictate, or to assume the responsibility of reconmieitdine any particular 
course. He has suggested those only which have occurred at first thoughty 
and perhaps omitted many whose merits he is not backward to acknowl- 
edge, and which ought to be included. He can only add, that the list is 
offered to the unlettered Tanpil^ to supply a deficiency which ought to have 
been supplied by abler hands. 

Astronomy, Phillips's, Yose's, or Wilkins'g. 
Akenside's Pleasures of the Imagination. 
BosweIl*s Life of Johnson.' 
Bennett's Letters to a Toung Lady. 
Bishop Heber's Poems. 
^Seattle on Truth. 
Beattie's Poems. 
Bryant's Poems. 

Belknap's History of New Hampshire. 
Blair's Rhetoric, (not abridged,) or Newman's Rhetoric. 
Cowper's Poems, (particularly ihe Task.) 
Campbell's Poems, (partictdarly Uie Pleasures of Hope.) 
Chapone's Letters. 
Dryden's Virgil. 

Edgeworth's Works, (especially on Popular Education.) 
Foster's Essays. 
Eitzosbome's Letters. 
Flint's Valley of the MississippL 
Gay's Fables. 

Goldsmith's Poems, (particularly the Deserted Village.) 
Gregory's Legacy to his Daughters. 

Gray's Poems, (particularly the Elegy in a Country Church Yard.) 
Homer's Iliad and Odyssey, (translated by Pope or Cowper.) 
Hemans's Poems. 

History of England, (Sir James Mcintosh's.) 
Hannah More's Practical Piety. 
Hamilton's Letters on Education. 
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Hedge's Logic. 
Hume's History of England. 
Jefferson's Notes on Virginia. 
Johnson's Rasselas.. 

* Rambler. 

** Lives of the Poets. 
Junias's Letters. 
lOiimes's Elements of Criticism. 
Ketts's Elements of General Knowledge. 
Letters of Pope GanganellL 
Life of Mahomet 
Milman's History of the Jews. 
Milton's Paradise Lost. 

" ** Regained. 

Mason on Self-Knowled^. 
llforshall's Life of Washington. 

Pope's Works, (particularly the Essay on Man, and the Essay on Crit- 
icism.) 
Paley's Moral Philosophy. 

" Evidences of Christianity. 

** Natural Theology. 
Prescott's Ferdinand and Issabella. 

" Conquest of Mexioo. 
Robertson's History of America. 

«' " Charles Kflth. 

Rogers's Pleasures of Memory. 
RoUin's Ancient History. 
Shakspeare's Plays, (expurgated edition.) 
The Spectator. 
The Tatler. 
The Guardian. 
The Adventurer. 
The Idler. 
The Mirror. 
The Federalist. 

Tookc's Pantheon, or Dillaway's Mythology. 
Tvtler's (or some other) Universal History. 
The Young Christian, (by Abbot.) 
Trumbull's History of Connecticut 
Thomson's Seasons. 
Telemachus. 

Watts on the Improvement of the Mind. 
Williams's History of Vermont 
Young's Night Thoughts. 
Zimmerman on Solitude. 

The foRowing books of reference shodd be owned by thepnpS, 

A General Atlas. 

Johnson's, Walker's, or Webster's Dictionary. 

Lempriere's Classical Dictionary, (Boston expurgated edition.) 

" Biography. 

Malcom's or Robinson's Bible Dictionary. 
Worcester's, Morse's, Brookes's, or McCliilloch*8 .Gazetteer. 
The Encyclopaedia Americana. 



PARKER'S EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. 

The great popularity of this work has g:iTen it an introdaction into 
almost every Academy and higher Seminary throughout the United 
States, England, and the British Provinces ; and its usefulness, as an aid 
in teaching this important branch of education; has been acknowledged 
by hundreds of eminent teachers who have used it. 

The School Committee of Boston authorized its introduction into the 
public schools of the city, soon after ttie first edition was issued, and it is 
now the onlv work on Composition used in them. 

The publisher trusts that the improvements contained in the present 
edition will render the work more acceptable, and give it a still wider 
drcnlation. 

The following RBCOMMSNDATioirs have been selected from a large 
number of valuable notices from the most respectable sources : 

From J, W. BidkUy, Esg.j Teacher^ Aliany, 

I hare ezmmlned ** Parker*! Ezereisei in Compoiitlon," snd am delimited with the irorlc 
I have often ftlt the want of Ju0t that kind of aid that it here afforded. The uee of thla buok 
will diminiah the labor of the teacher, and Ikdlitate the progreai of the pnpU in a vtudj that 
has hitherto been attended with man/ triala to the teacher, and perplerines to the learns. 

If Mr. Parker haa not a^wed the path of the itndedt with flowera. he haa ** removed many 
■tumbling-blockj out of the waj, made crooked thing* itnight, and rough place* smooth.*** 
It ii certunly one of the happiest efforts that I have ever seen in thla department of letters, — 
affording to the student a beautUVil introduction to the moat important principles and rulea 
of rhetonc i and I would add, that if eareftillj studied, it will affbra a ** mtre guide ** to written 
composition. I shall use my influence to secure its introductioii to all onr schools. 

Firofn Rev. Samuel P. Nnomanf Professor o/Shetorie in Bowdoin CoUege, 

I have examined * IV ogre a sive Exercises in English Comporftlon," br R O. Parker, with 
much care, and hesitate not to express an opinion that it Is well adapted to the purpose for 
which it is designed. It ia well fitted to nil into exercise the ingenuitj of the pupil, to 
aequidnt him with the more Important principles and mlas of ritetorie, and to guide and aid 
his first attempts in the diiBcnlt woA of compoaltioB. ** 

From Walter R, Johnson, Esq., F^amJdin Institute, Philadelphia, 

Raving often felt the neeessitj of reducing to its simple elements the art of composition, 
•nd havhig been compelled, firom the want of regular treanaes, to employ graduated exercisea 
•xpresslv prepared for the purpose, and similar in manj r esp ect s tp those contained in this 
trmtise, I can speak with eonflaenee of their ntili^, and do not hcaitate to recommend them 
to the attention of teaehen. 

From Dr. Fox, Principal of the BoyUton School, Boston, 

This little manual, br the simplicitv of its arranMment, is calculated to destroy the repug- 
nance, and to remove the obstacles, which exist in the minds of young scholars to performing 
the task of composition. I think this work will be fbund a valuable auxiliary to fiiciUtate the 
progress of the. scholar, and lighten thelabor of the teacher. 

Fivm Mr. C. Walker, Principal of the EUot School Boston. 

This work fs evidently the production of a thorough and practical teacher, and in my opin- 
ion it does the author much credit By such a work, all the difficulties and discouragements 
which the pupil has to encounter, in his first attempts to write, are in a great measure 
removed ; and he is led on progressively, in a methodical and philosophical manner, till he can 
express his ideas on any subject which circumstances or occasion may require, not only with 
Bufflcient distinctness and accuracy, but even with elegance and propriety. An elementary 
treatise on composition, like the one before me, is certainly much wanted at the present day. 
I think this work will have an extensive ciroulation t and I hope the lime is not distant, when 
this branch of education, hitherto much neglected, will receive that attention which in some 
degree its importance demands. 

We have seen no work which seems to us so useful as a guide to the teacher, and an dd to 
Che pnpiL — Americam, ArmaU qf Edveation and InttructUm. 

The design of this work is unexceptionably good. By a series of progressive exercises, tiie 
scholar is conducted fVom the formation of easy sentences to the more ufficult and complex 
arrangement of words and ideas. He is, step by step, initiated into the rhetorical propriety 
of the language, and ftimished with directions ana models for analyzing, classi^ng, and 
writing down his thoughta in a distinct and comprehensive manner. — LomUm Jowrmid qf 
Education. 

Published by ROBERT S. DAVIS, School-Book Publisher, Na 
118 Washin^n Street, Boston, and sold by the Booksellers in all the 
principal cities and towns throughout the United States. 
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